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|My moſt honour'd and 
by YE Worthy Friend ' 
THOMAS HENSHAW, 

Eſquire: ; 


$$1R; 
He ſucceſs of the «i 
Edition of this Book, 
has produc'd feveral 
more; and with them , 
the . continuance of 
your Name im the Front of this Epi- 
le; that Thoſe who ſhall receive 
the - Fruits it here preſents them , 
may know to Whom they are 0b- 
lie'd for itz Your Commands fir(t 
- ; A 3 engaging 


The Epiſtle 
engaging me to Iyteypret, and give). 
it to our Country « And I was glad 


I had fo fair an Opportunity of} pub+ 
lift to the Bt, how! hight 


honour You for your many bh l 


and ſhining Parts 3 Your Virtue, | 
your Learning, and our ow anci4 | 


ent Friendſhip 5 which , contracted 


firſt Abroad , has continu'd both} | 
there , and fince at Home , through! | 


ſo many Viciſſt tudes and Changes, as 


we have ſeen, and ſurmounted. The! | 
CharaGer which Tfirſt adventur'd on | 
this Piece (when Tboldly pronounc'd| | 


it for the very beſt that was Extant! 
on the Subje#) has been amply Con-| 


firard by els Suffrages of 4#f who) | 


have fince Writtey upon it $ and 1 


wilt be bold to affirm, it was the) | 


frſt that ever TyſtruFed our Conn-} 
try-men how to Cultivate, and Ors-þ 
der their Gardezs for Prat, and os 
ther ' Eſculent Plants, with a Faith,| 
and Induſtry b:coming that honeſt, 
and [weet Employment. 
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." Fhave couched iti four Section 
at the end of this Volume, un- 
der the Name of an Appendix, 
is but a part of the third Trea- 
t;ſe in the Original ; there remaining 
three Chapters more concerning Pre- 
ſerving of fruit+ with Sugar 3 which 
7 have therefore expreſly omitted ; 
becauſe it is a Myſtery that I am lit- 
tle acquainted withal ; and that T am 
aſſared by a4 Lady (who js a perſon of 
quality," awd cutions in that Art) that 
| there is nothing of extraordinary 
amongſt them , but what the fair Sex 
do infinitely exceed , whenever they 
pleaſe to divertiſe themſelves in that 
ſweet employment. | 

There is alſo another, Book of the 
ſame Author,jntituled, Les delices de 
taCampagne, (or the Delights of the 
Countty) 


e x 
- 


Abvertiſe theReader, that what 


Pos 


To the Reader. 


$ Country ) being as 4 ſecond Part of 


-' 2his :. wherein yon are taught to prepare 


i ard dreſſe ry cpa either the Earth 
1 or-the Water 

at 0 the good Houſe-Wives:There you are 
if inſtrufed to. make all ſorts of Frenth 


o produce Dedicated 


Bread ,; . ad. the whole Myſtery of the 
Paſtry, Wines, ad all ſorts of drinks. 
To accommodate all manner of roots 
good to eat; cooking of Fleſh and Fiſh, 
together with precepts how the Major 
Domo 3s to _— the ſervices, _ : 
treat perſons of quality at a Feaſs, ala 
rea Perf ok Lg which ſuch Hs 
more than T, and do not mag in 
the Original , may procure to be inter« 
preted, but by ſome better hand than he 
that did the French Cook, which (be-- 
ing as Tam informed,an excellent Book, 
of its kind ) is miſerably abuſed for 
want of Skill iz the Kitchin. _ 

If any man think3t an employment 
fit for the Tranſlator of this former 
parts it will become him to know, that 
though T have ſome experience in the 

| Gar- 


| To the Reader. g_ 
Garden, and more divertiſement, yet i 

I have none in the Shambles; and:thatk 
what There preſent him was to gratifie hl 
a nobleFriend , who had only that era- i 
Pire over me, as to make me quit ſore 
ore ſerions Employments for a fem oi 
dayes. in obedience to his comman#d.' ' We 
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The firſt Treatiſe. 
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SECTION TL 


| of the Place, of the Earth and mould 
of the Garden , together with the * 
means to recover and melioriate ill 
ground, 


Hoſe who have writ- g;;,; 
ten concerning th ehuſ- 
bandry of the «Foun- 
trey, have accompani- 

| ed it with ſo man y dit- 
ficulties about the diſpolitio n of 

the Fdifices, and other part 5 ap- 

pertaining to the Demeſnes, that 
it 


TIL aIgraRe> oo ootohrnpoos gran ootiebnorys outro mn, enonr 8 


$01 te, 
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it wete altogether impoſſible to ac» þ 
commodate a place fiitable to their i 
preſcription - foraſmuch as the $3- | 
tuations (eldom cofreſPond .to'their 

deſires: and therefore I ſhall by no 
means oblige you to the particular | 
Site of your Garden; you ſhall make þ 
uſe of the plates as you find them, 

if aſready they are laid out : or fe 
elſe you ſhall (with good adviſe ) 
prepare a new. one- in ſome part 
that Iyes moſt convenient to your {ai 
Manſion. E 1." « $200 

Touching the Groxzd, if gou meet | 
with that which is good, it will be. 
to your great advantage, and much 
leſſen your expence : but it is very 
rarely to be. folind where the land 
doth not require a great deal of h- 
bour: for many times the ſurface of Js 
the ground ſhall be good , which ||Þ! 
(being opened the depth of a ſpade- [& 
St onely) will be found all clay un JW 
derneath, which 13a more pernicious | 
mould for Trees than the very Gra- UV 
= 
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| wel it felf :  fince in Gravel , the 
Sroats may yet encounter ſome {mall 
Jveynes for their paſſage in ſearching 


the moyſture beneath from whence 
to draw nouriſhment - but the Clayze 


& which is a ſort of earth where- 
wwithal the Bakers of Paris do make 
{he hearths of their Ovezs ) is like 


a board, ſo thick, and hard, that the 
roots cannot pierce it ; and in the 
zxtraordinary heat of Summer it 10 
hinders the moiſture below , that 


"it can by no means penetrate 3 in 


ſo much as the Trees and other plants 
become ſq extreamly dry , that in- 

eadof advancing their growth they 
altogethex roger \ and in concluſt 
on periſh 


For redreſſe of this defe&t., there P 


1s onely one expedient; and that is 
by hollowing and breaking up the 
ground 3 or 4 foot deep, beginning 
with a trench 4 pr 5 faot large, the 
whole length of the place that you 
WH] thus open , caſting the ſeveral 
mould: 


reſſug 
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m08lds all upon one fide and thu E 
when your: trench 1s voyded and! 
emptied to the depth which you de-,, 
fire, you ſhall caſt in long dung, off. 
the Marc, or husks of the Wine-preſſe;&., 
or Cider, and fearn (which if you] - 
can commodiouſly procure is of allfy.. 
other compoſts the beſt) : leaves off, 
trees, even to the rotten ſticks-and]{;; 
mungy ſtuffe ro be found under oldfiþ;c 
wood-piles, moſle , and: ſuch like; 
Traſh; 1n fine; whatever you-can pro-fl(y! 
cure with the moſt eaſe and leaſtÞ,, 
charge: forall the deſign-in this ſtir-h 
ring the ground is onely to keep it} 
hollow, that ſo-the moirſturebeneath}} 
may invigorate the Trees, and plants | i 
during the exceſſive drouths, 
_ - You ſhall therefore lay it halfe a 
foot thick at'the bottom of your'fſk 
Tren:h; and afterwards dig a ſecond'ſjg 
of the ſame proportion, caſting the 
mould which lies uppermoſt ( and'Þ\g 
which 1s ever the beſt ) upon the Þ\ 
«ung , and lg ; making -this Second. 


trench 


£» 


} 
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exch. as deep 3s the former > you 
all: fill your firft trench; and the 
| ould + which. you found undermoſt , 
"all now lye on the top; thus con- 
il inuing Our Trenches , till you have 
e Knſhed the whole piece. 
ul /Peradventure you may object , 
uNtat the earth which you take From 
Ml xcneath, will be barren : I confeſle 
yith you, that for the firſt year, the. 
al bot adneſle of jt will not appear, but 
ceFÞhen (with that little amendment 
o-[fhich you beſtow upon it) itſhall be 
% bellow dby the rains, & frofsof one 
r- | Winter, it ſhall produce abundantly 
it more. than what before lay: above , 
th] Þhich being exhauſted and avorn out 
+} hrough the long uſage, hath certaine 
| loſt a greatipart of us vertue. | 
Neither are all Seaſon © proper for 
{his Lebowr 3 becauſe during the 
Wereatiheots, thisearth is ſo extream- 


- Wy hard and bound, that neither Crow, 
a ROT x Picke-axecan enter it, Phe 7/:n- 
f7, 1 then the malt convenient ſea- 


ſon 
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fon of all other ; for as much as thy 
Autumn raines,having well moyſtnelll 
the earth, itis dug with the morefiy” 
clity; and beſides, the raiz,the ſon 
and the froſts, which are frequent if. © 
that =, contribute much-to thif*© 
wark 3 nor are Labourers (being "Ih 
thatrime lefle imployed ) ſo charg! ; 
ble as when they work in the Vim.” 
_ Jards, and during Auguſt, when they”? 
are hardly to be procured for none] , 
As concerning the bottom, whey” 
you encounter with Gravel, yaoi. 
ſhall husband it as we have already} * 
defcribed, by breaking it, and thy 
ſtones that are mingled in the groun(F'* 
ſhall be carried out of the Gardenff© 
Byt jn caſe the gravel lie nat ver) 
thick, and that when it is hroken ug” 
you arrive at ſand, or to anothe 
ſmaller looſe grave! , it ſhall ſaffic}” 
that it be broken up without flingingy®” 
ſtout of the trench; ſince the Treefſ.* 
will ſhoprt ſufficient roots amongiſ* 
. his ſmaller gravel, by reaſan of thi 
| m9yſture 


: The Frenth Gardiner. 

A moyſture which the dung lying a- 
bove them will contribute. 

J- - You muſt remember to lay excel- 

Hlent dang halt conſumed at the bot-. 
tome of ſuch #rczzc/es out of which 

Syou have caſt the gravel, ro theend 


ne 
I 
= 


# 


Fchat the raj” and all other refreſhings * 
ray the more catily pale through 
Bit: eſpecially, if it bz of the bnsks of 

the preſſe, fearme, and the like, ſuch as 
vehave already mentioned. 
:'You will object (I ſuppole ) that to 
Þ/cch and drefle a whole Garden in 
his manner is to Engage one intoan 
exrraordinary expence. I grant It in- 
ced, but itis once for all, and the e- 
enjno:ument which will reſult from 
ac {uch Labour, will recompenle the 

Sharze an hundred fold: fince the 
=: Mrecs will be more beautiful , with- 
: gut motlc, or galls, and without com- 

pariſon produce t their Fruits abun- 
Wantly more faire than thoſe which 
_ re planted ina ground which is not 


. ous dreiled. 


: =: Arti- 
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Artichocks, Leeks, and other roots 5, 

ow there to a monſtrous bigneſs: !,; 
briefly, you will find your ſelf fo ex-j 
treamely ſatisfied, perceiving the dit-* 
ference to what' your Garden pro- };, 
duced before it was thus looſened, | 
that you will haveno caule toregret þ 
your expences. 

Howeverif you would be yet more] 
thrifty, I ſhall inſtruct you how by 
another expedient you may amend 
your Gardez with lefſe charge: Buthk; 
withal, as the expence will not be ſo 
great, ſo neither will the produ@ bek; | 
ſo fair: Of this I purpoſe to treateſ 
hereafter, in the planting of Pole-j; 
hedges and the Kitchin-Garder, iz 

Many that are curious do ex-y 
treamely exceed all this : for they 
paſs all their Earth through a Hurdle 
to cleer it from the ſtones, which ih 
done by placing the Hrurdle or Skreen 
upon the margent of the Trexch 
and fo ſhoveling the mould to theſhj 
top of the Skreex,the carth pln | 
tne! 


T 
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'' ſtones rolle to the foot of the 
:| LsLreen, whichare afterwards carried 
&- $orth of the'Gardo7. 

t- * Theformeofthis Skyeere is a frame 
0 Hoyned together, two Inches thick, 
Nix foot high, and five foot in br cadth, 
et Eyhich ſhall have two croG quarters 
with the height; of the ſame big- 
hefs of the frame, and all the fonr 
roſs pieces ſhall be equally boared 
&bour the big ies of thoſe ſticks 
Iwhich the Chaidlers uſe to make 
heir Candles on; thefe holes raft be 
a fingers thicknefle diſtant one from 
Knother, and in them you ſhall fit 
Micks of Dog-wood,becaule it is tough 
End very hard when it 1s dry, and 
which: will endure longer without 
Y@reaking than any other. Note, that. 
alForh the top, and the bottome of 
your frame muſt be pierced quite 
hrough, that when any of the” ſticks 
ire broken, you may put new ones int 
heir places, faſtning them with ſmall 
edges at the EXTFEAmMes, 
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SE C T: IT. 


of Eſpaliers, or Wall-fruit, and of "_ | tl 
| pole-beages and ſhrubs. 


Wal All. -fruits being the princi all y 
Nodes. VV ornament of gee pr ; id 7 bi 
moſt reaſonable that we ſhould af? ſt 
ſign them the moſt eminent place T 
and give a full deſcription of them} m 
as being indeed the ſubje& apa O' 
which I determine chiefly to di tc 
{courſe in this firſt Treatiſe. , T5 
 by#t (paler s, We mean thoſe Trees it 
Wick which the Walls of Gardens bal m 
adorned and furniſhed : To bri L fe 
this to perfetion, you muſt make? tt 
Large trexcb as I have deſcribed ill g 
before. iithe ground be of Clay, you} ac 
are-to husband 1t as hath bin ſpoken tr 
of Clay; and it ofa rockje nature, as off 1c 
rockie: But youſhall leave one foot off p! 


Exrth unbroken, next to the wa/,forl 
fea | 


| The French Gardiner. 
\fear leaſt you indanger the founda- 


2 Dung, of halfe a foot thick at the 
7 bottome of your trexch, you ſhall caſt 
zh; thereupon, of the very beſt mould 

{which came "forth of the Trexch to 
. the thickneſle of afoot 5 This done, 
pal} you ſhall arke out the places where 
159 you deſign to plant your Trees,which 
a3 ſhall be at a reaſonable diſtance. 
xe That of twelve foot to me ſeems the 
mY moſt convenient; but inthis uſe your 
on} own diſcretion, I ſhall oblige you 
di4 to no law, every man hath his par- 

| ticular fancy: but my opinion-1s,' that 
cel if they are planted neerer, they will 
xg much incommode one another in 
ng few years; if farther remote, and 
eX that a zrce chance to die, or that you 
i graft another , whoſe fruit may per- 
ou] adventure not pleaſe you, it will ex- 
eng treamly vex you to ſec your wall fo 
off long disfurniſhed , and naked in that 


of place.. 


B 3 © _ your 


} tion; and after having layed a bed of 


Having thus marked the place for 


Diſtance. 


I2 


Planting. 
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| C2 


your treesaccording to the propor: 
ew of  SOLBING ſhall cauſe the?) 71 
pits where you plant them to be fil. hc 
led (at three foot diſtance from ei 

ther ſide of your marke ) with the! p/ 


| beſt mould, which muſt be mingledyto 


with ſhort dung ofanold Alon-bed $i of 
or elie with ſome other, which before} p/ 
had bin employed in your Garde tor) p! 
plants z and thus there will remain} 
a place of (ix foot, in which interval} ſt 
you ſhall caſt a ſecond Layer, of Cow; ic 
hogs , or ſheeps dung, very fat aud wellſl tl 
rotten, after this you ſhall fling there-|j tl 
upon the mould which you had out] tc 
of the #rexch, and drefling your bor-fl v 
der,make it very even. | Fn 
You ſhall make the holes for your} 
trees, at the place before marked} n 
out, and plant them handſomly ,\ 7 
making a ſmall heap in the center of J 6 
the pit, to ſet your tree #pox, whuleſt || a 
you extend the roots all about it ,F1 


_ drawing them downward; and-then}} ! 


the hole being filled; and the mould F1 


caſt | 
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2 caſt in, you may tread it about the 
7 Tree the better tofix it, and fill up the 
LJ hollow places. 

i Youmayityou pleaſe, before you 
1) plant, break away the ledge of earth 
Jto the very Wall, a foot on either ſide 


£d,Jof the place where you intend to 


Dre plant your trees, without the leaſt 
for} prejudice to your Yall, 

ain} You ſhall ſet your #ree a foot di- 
vals ſtant from the Wal, the branches 
w;l ſomewhat inclining towards it, tor 
ell} the more ornament 1n their growta 3 
re- this will alſo bring the roots better 
uty to the middle of your Trench, by 
7r-# which they will more eaſily find 

| nouriſhment. | 

ur} Have a ſpecial care that you put 
dj noother dung near the roots of your 
- , | Trees, than that ſhort ſtuffe of the old 
of } bed (which it will be good to mingle 
{t Þ alſo with ſtore of excellent mould) 
leſt the ſummer burn it all; for as 
_ much as zew dung keeps rhe Earth 
J bollow and looſe till it be totally 
| B 4 Con- 


—p 


* Pole 

Lattices, 
ſet up a- 
gainſt a 


uſed in 
France, 
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conſumed ; bur if otherwiſe you ca 
1t into the zztero alls,when your Tree 
are once taken, ana that their root, 
within 2 or 3 years have found thi 
excellent dung ( which will by that 
time be quite rotten) they will ſhoot 
wonderfully , produce a clean bark, 
and moſt incomparadie fruit. 
Concerning E:pirailiers (which] 
will call aliſades) i will ſhew you 


wall,much ſeveral formes of accomm odating 


them according to the age oft you 
frees. | 

The firſt is, To fix ſmall $t4bes into 
the ground half a foot diſtant from 
your Wal/,to begin to conductthe ten- 
der (prouts of your trees, and it nced 
require,you may add ſome crof poles 
or Lathes, as many asareneceflary, 
binding to them your. tender fhoots 
with the gentleſt Ofrers , or Knſhes, 
without knitting them t00 fat, bur 
onely to guide them for the preſent. 

The ſecond manner ſhall be to 
make an hedge of Poles, and Lathes 
equally 


. The French Gardiner. 
equally caxce//ed -and well bound, 
which , being. of greater {trength 
than the former, will oblige the trees 
to what . flexure and forme you 
leaſe. | | 
The third 18a Lattice faſtened to the 
Wal, and ſupported with the bones 
of Horfes legs, or by iron hooks, fixed 


Bin the 7Pall., leſt otherwite the tree 


rifing, and forceing it, zo come at the 
freſh aire, bend it forwards , and 
break, or overturn the jrax:e, whoſe 
Stakes are onely fixcd in the looſe 
and newly broken up earth, and be- 
fiaes, with length of time they be- 
come rotten. 


The fourth, which 15 the moſt ſub- See the fi, 
ſtantial of all the reſt, and more ea- f,qqme. 


fly maintain'd, 15 to place in the wall 
the ends of wooden blocks. about 
the bigneſle of a ſtrong rafter, which 
are to be placed at eight equidiſtant 
{quares, projedng onely {ix inches 
trom the wa//, in which you hall 
boar holes with an Auger an inch and 

| an 


x6 


made exactly of the length , that 
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an half deep, and about twoinche 
from the ends: be ſure to place then 
at equal diſtance , for height, anc 
breadth; and inthe middeſt of ever 
ſquare, there ſhall be alſo one block 
reſembling the _ of a quincunce, 

Then you ſhall provide Lathes. 0 
Poles, which you ſhall cauſe to by 


W 
your blocks-ends are placed , whichiſa 


Lathes or Poles you ſhall ſhave and titffr 
at both ends, to enter 1nto the holeh: 
made in the extreams of the blocks So 
and to fix them well, you ſhall bend 
them a little like a bow ,, putting the 
two ends in the oppoſite holes, anc 
letting the bow go, they will force 
in themſelves ſo ſtrongly as that they 
ſhall need no other faſtning. The fi 
gure Which 1s at the beginning off 
the treatiſe , will ſufficiently informe 
YOu. 

f When your Trees are now a littleſo 
ſtrong , they will not need to be 
ſpread with ſo much wood, as whenſs: 
they 


” 
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they are young 5 it ſhall ſuffice in 
theſe kinds of Eſpaliers to ſtop the 
rongeſtbranches onely. And when 
Lany of theſe poles ſhall chance to be 
rotten, another may calily be ſup- 
plied, reſerving alwayes proviſion of 
, Offthem in your houſe. 

The fifth is, to take quarters of 
wood, a little bigger then your poles, 
Jand to accommodate them to your 
Iron hooks, or horſes bones (as we 
Fhave ſaid above )and bind them with 
$opper or brafle wyre,which will con- 
tinuea very long time. 

The /:xth or laſt faſhion, to plieor As they 
paliſade your trees (and which isthe ** _- 
Sandſomeſt and moſt agreeable, but * —ma.. 
annot eaſily be made, ſave where with a 
the wa/7/s are plaſtred over) 1sto take —_— 
Whreads of Leather or Liſts of Cloath, ifthe wall 
vith which you ſhall ſtay the tender —— : 
branches, fixing the /ijt of the Cloath en $ronK. 
to the wall with a naile, and ſo the | 
oughs will take their plte as they 
grow bigger, without either caſting 
for- 


Pole 
Hedeges, 
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forwards, or looſning the nalles, 
which will ruſt within the wa/. 
| Theſe three laſt manners of Eſpa: 
Hers are greatly practiſed, to defend 
the trees from ſnailes, Earwigs, Stotes, 
and other nox1ous inſects which creep 
into the withy twigs, and betwixt the 
rinds of round poles, which are not 
quarter wood. 
Be careful not to plant any Tree 
1n the cozzes or Angles of your Walls; 
{incethey can there come but to halt 
their nouriſhment= and beſides 1n 
doing, it will marr the figyre of you 
Garden , the Tree (ſhooting forth al 
his branches forward, to come at the 
aire. L 
The Connter Eſpalier , 1s a hedge 
which formes all the Walkes and Al 
lies ofthe Garder.,jt is planted 1n then 
ſame manner as the former , except- 
ing onely that the #rexch ſhall be at 
the leaſt four foot broad, cauſing the 
zoulds to be caſt,the good upon one 


ſide, and the worſe upon the other, 
_ that 
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that ſo you may fling the beſt into the 
bottome of your trexch, and the reſt 


© upon it. 


Then you ſhall plant your trees in 


f /ires very even, perpendicular,and not 


inclining as in wa/fruit. | 

The wood which ſupports theſe 
trees muſt ofneceſlity be fixed in the 
Earth,and bound athwart with poles: 
all the curioſity which can be expreſ- 


| ſed in this manner of hedge, is ro make 
Wit with quarter wood, and bind them 


with Trozz or Braſs wyre. | 
There are ſome ,. to ſpare the 
charge of maintaining theſe palzſades, 


Gariahe themſelves with binding and 


joyning the trees together when they 
are ſtrong enough ; but then they 


ought to be planted ne foot afun- 


der; and the miſchief is, that they are 


4 extreamly fubje&t to be ſhaken by 


high winds. 
Buſhes , are ſuch trees as are fre- 
quently planted in the borders .of 
knotts, and at the ends of beds inthe 
Kitchin- 


20 


fruit,which the walls and Contr” Eſpa: 


 F 
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Kitchin-garden by the path fides Þc 
which one may cut in what figure he 
pleaſe, round, ſquare, flat at-top, of 
let grow in the-thape of aCypreſfe 3 in 
chpping whereof men are rather fa 
tisfied with their forme, than thei! 


hers abundantly afford. - 
-- You ſhall therefore plant them ut 
the moſt commodious places of your 
borders, and at equal diftances ons 
fromanoether, obſerving what have 
already taught concerning Planting, 
Fhe deſcription which Þ have givenſ} 5 
you of planting your trees, will ex- 
empt you from the expence of tre: 
ching your whole Garden; the Allies 
and walks notſo much needing it, fot 
before” the trees ſhall conie to ſhoot 
their roots as far as the walks, they 
will have ſufficient {trength to pierce 
them and ſearch out the beſt ground: 
Howbeit, you ſhall not leave your ÞÞ« 
Allies negleded, but ſhall cauſe the 
to bediligently weeded, & eſpecially 
be 
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5 Þe careful to cleanſe them of Conch, 
hetdr dog-graſſe to the very leaſt ſtring, 
otfhough you dig after it a ſpade-bit 
infleep , continually ſhaking it from 
fathe earth 3 and if after all this you 
ejitÞcrceiveany Of it remaining , be fure 
pa-ffo eradicate it how deep ſoever it lie, 
hat ſo you may utterly exterminate 
weed loextreamly noxious to your 


SECTION. II. 


Of Trees, and of the choice which 
* orght to be made of them. 


he 
;6]} Þ is to no purpoſe to have well Trees, 
off prepared your ground, unlefle you thcir | 
otfbiſo plant it with the beſt and choy- 
eyclt fruit, which you may find in the 
ce(Nzrſeries of ſuch Gardiners as have 
dhe reputation of hoxeſt and truſty 
urſſnen; for the greater part of thoſe 
dvhich ſell, uſually cheat thoſe who 
cal with them, Therefore of ſuch, 

E 


D 
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I ſhall not, adviſe you to, bxy any ,; un: 
leſſe you firſt ſee the fruit on them, 
and ſo you may retain:them from 
that time-,, ſealing them with little 
Labels or bonds of Parchment , with 
your own/eale, that: thereby , when 
you take them up, you may be ſureo 
your purchaſe. With thoſe whom you 
may conkide 1n,-for their faithful de-JP: 
livery, you may belefle exactz how 
ever,it ſhall not be amiſle toſea/ them, ſth 
though it were onely to ive other” 
cuſtomers notice.that you have alrea- 8! 
dy bargain'd for them. Pe 
If you delire to mark the ſpecies, La 
you may 'effe& it two manner off 4: 
ways; Ozeby writing th: 24-ze of theſf?7 
tree upon ſmall pieces of j:a:c; and} ** 
the other , by binding rothem locks Je 
of wool tied with ſeveral C-/onrs, | ft 
hereof you ſhall make a ?cmorar: 
dams: and this {hall ſerve you to diy 19 
cern your trees mn planting them, thaiff 7 
{ſo diſtiaguiſhing your ſummer {rut J1 
from the winter, your wal/s,Fjpaliers 
Cont? 
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Contr Eſpaliers and Buſhes may afford 

nan object more agreeable, ſince they 

mIwill never be intirely naked, but will 

here and there be {t1i] furniſhed with 

ruits,& allo that you may the better 

ſever them, that two of the ſame ſort 

offfbe not contiguous to one another. 

out The Fruits which you ſhall make Pears. 

ef particular choice of, as for Pears (if 

w-hyou decfire to make profit of them in 

mf the 1Zarket ) ſhall be the ſummer and 

cr 9irter Bon-Chreſtien, the Mujcat, the 

-1. gre t, and lefler rath-ripe pear , the 
Portail. the ſummer and winter Ber- 

65, eamotie, St.Lezin, Amadantte, Bezi- 

0 dair 'p, 1 Double Flower, the great Rnſje- 

heb ti7g of Rncizrs the perfund pe / pear, and 

ne Poire E117 of doth ſorts, t the Mejjire 

half Jobr, Cire, Cadillac, and whatever 

«5, other you finde to ſell deareſt. 

1; For Apples the Renettings of {eve- Apples. 

13:4 ral forts, Cour-penan, Red pipin, Cheſ- 

at} 2#t, Ap15-gros, and petit, Pigeonnet the 

wm Judea, and othe rs. 

rel Asfor Peaches and Abricets, they þpricotes. 

tj Eo alway Cs | caches, 


Cherries. 
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alwayes fell well ; but theſe two 


Eſpaliers, becauſe their boughs fre- 
quently dye , ſometimes upon one 


branch, ſometimes on the other , and| 


very often quite periſh, which is ve- 


ry ill-favored to behold, by reaſon off 


the breach which it cauſes in your 


Eſpaliers. Thoſe which are chiefly inf 


reputation, are the Rath peaches Or 
Peaches of Troy, Alberges, Pavies, Cher- 
ry-peaches, Violette de Pau, Brignons, 
and others. 

| For Cherries and Bigarreaux, for 


o 


ſorts of fruits , are not ſo proper infſl;; 


(> 
91 


as much as there are particular Or-} 


chards of them, I will diſcourſe no 
further of them, than only to tell 
you that thoſe which have the ſhort- 
eſt ſ#alke, and leaft ſtone, reſembling 
thoſe of the valley of Montmorency, 
are the moſtexcellent. 

There are likewiſe Precoce, and 


rath-ripe Cherrics, which are toſſ: 


be planted where they may ſtand 
warme, and expoſed to the ſouthern 


ajped, 
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VOR/pef, or elle ſet in Caſes, tobe remo-- 
I!yed into the fove during the win- 
reBeer, together with the Oraxge-tree : 
NneBbut theſe ſerve rather for Curioſity 
nd han for profit. 
7B Return we therefore to the electi- 
Offilon of our Trees, and let us not ſuffer 
uithis digreſſzon to hinder us from iay- 
"Eng all that can be ſpoken upon this 
OlEA4renment, and in particular, concer- 
r-SWning Peare-trees which are the bea- 
75 frers of the moſt delicious, and beſt 
fruit of your Garde. 
That tree which 1s Grafted upon a 
Orince 1s to be preferred before all 
dther, becauſe 'tis not only an early 
dearer,but produces large and lovely 
uit. rudy ,and bluſhing where it re- 
rards the S1#, and yellow on the 0- 
ther part, which is more ſhaded b y its 
thickneile. 

Thoſe which are on the free-ſtock 
re eſteemed to bear better-reliſhed 
Wfruit, but they are nothing fo large, 


or ſorar ely coloured , as are thole 
© 2 . wan 


Ape. 
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which be grafted upon the @xince, 
and that's it we principally look af 
ter for ſale, other Pears being al- 


waies of a Oren, and leſle temptingf 


Colour: and beſides, they are long 


in bearing , and frequently fail off 


bloſloming, ſpending much 1n ſuper- 
fluous wood; F plyedin form of wall- 
fruit, you prune them till they are 
ſhot up very tall, and paſt their ut- 
moſt effort. 

Concerning the Age, you {hall beſt 
chooſe your irees when they are a- 
bout fexr years growth , or therea- 
bout, as being ther of a very fair 
f1ze 3 for if they be younger, it will 
be a long while ere they will have 
garniſhed your walls ; and if they 
be e/der, they will have ſhot their 
great roots , Whichone ſhall endan- 
ger the breaking or ſplitting in tran- 
ſplanting them , to the exceeding 
prejuaice of the Tree , which are 
wounds that area Jong time recove- 
ring, and it mult have ſhot a good 
quan- 


__ 
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quantity of new ſtrings, before it will 
| any thing proſper. 
s Tt is the open of very many, 
{ that one ſhould plant a great , and 
full grown tree oncefor All, foramuch 
| as they are ſo long arriving to their 
perfection : but T am quite of ano- 
ther jertimert; forT concerve, that 
ret a well choſcn zree, and that 1s of 2 
t-E thriving kind, of the agelT have po- 
ken hall make afairer ſhoote than one 
oſt that i 1s elder, and which can ſend out 
a-E but very {mall twigs, though 19 grea- 
al ter quantity. 
wm As to the ſhape and forme of the 
1 trees, be careful that they be clean 
veel from moſle, not ſtubbed, fightly., and 
-Y thriving 3 the body clean and large, 
Ul that the Fcuchion , or cleft be well 
1: recovered at tae ſtocke , and that the 
ne trce be plenticully furnithed beneath, 
12 handſomely ſpread,and agrecable at 
rel the wall. 
E- [ would have you preſet it your 
dM [e!fe at the taking up of your trees, 
n- '$ - that 
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that they break off as few of the 
ſtring roots as1s poſhtble, nor ſplit or 
cut any of the greater roots. | 

Chooſe a faire day,about St Mar} 

Tranſpor- .. , 

ting and Fi72es, (for as ſoon'as ever you ſhall 

tranſplan- percetve the l/eafe to fall, you may} ! 

—_ ſecurely take up your trees) and then * 
tranſport them as gently as may be 
either on the backs of z2cz or beaſts, i 
and plant themagain with all expe-iſ 
dition, leſt otherwiſe, they languiſh, 
and the hairy-roots grow drie: but 
as you plant, remember to cut offtheſ | 
ſmall poizts of the roots, to quickenſiſ 
them, and take away that which may 
be withered. 

But you mult not prune them till. 
the ſeaſon, for the reaſons whichl1 
{hall hereafter preſcribe. 

From Peare-trees grafted upon 
the free-ſtock, you ſhould cut offthe 
down-right root that fo the other roots 
may fortifie, and extend themſelves 
all about to ſeek the beſt mould. 


All 
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All ſorts of other trees may be 
drawn, tranſplanted , and cultivated 
in the ſame manner, without any dif- 
ference or diſtin&tion. 

Touching the pruzing of Trees 
the juſt ſeaſoz for thoſe which are 
old planted, is inthe decreaſe of the 
Moon in January, at which time 
Grafts tor the cleft,and crowne, are to 
be gathered and provided : and for 


{uch as are newly planted, they muſt 


not be disbranched till the ſap begins 
to riſe, that the wound may the ſ00- 
ner be cured; for if you cut them 
in Winter, the wood will be dried 
by the froſt in place ofthe ſcar, and 
make a ſtub of dead wood to the 
very bud, which ſhould elſe ſhoot 
neer to the cut. 

I could ſcarcely reſolve with my 
ſelfhow to teach this art of pruning : 
lince it would merit an expretle Dt- 
{courſe to inſtruct you perfectly : but 
having 1n my Preface refolv'd to con- 


ceal nothing from you as a Secret , 
C 4 I had 


2 Pruning, 
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TI had rather hazard the cenſure 0 
captious perſons, than hide the art 
from you, how you may attain the 
molt excellent and faireſt Fruzt: in 
deſcription whereof I ſhall never- 
theleſſe be as ſuccin& and brief as] 
can; teaching 1n a very few lines (by 
way of /axizcs) what would em- 
ploy more than two ſheets,if | ſhould 
give a contexture to my Perzoas, 
Therefore 

You ſhall begin to prune, by cut- 
ting offall the ſhoot of Angſt where 
ever. you encounter it, unlefle the 
place be zaked. and that you ſuſpect 
the next old branch will not ſuffice 
to cover it, without cutting it off, 
which would exceedingly ſpoil and 
deform your tree. | 

Thoſe young branches which pro- 
ceed. from the old, and {hoot luſtily, 
muſt be ſtopped at the fecond or 
third &zot; for they would attract 
all the Sap, which ovght tonourith 


_ thebranch:. and 1n caſe the 7ree be 


plentt- 
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plentifully garniſhed , you may cut 
them off at their firſt peeping ; and 
ſuch as you would ſpare, are to be 
conducted where you would have 
them continue. 

Every Branch which ſprouts as 
well before, as behinde the Tree, 
muſt be cut off, becauſe they de- 
forme it. | 

All Euds that will be Fruit ſhall 
be ſpared ; yet if there be any at 
the top of a branch which you deſire 
ſhould fortifie and ſpread , cut off 
that branch near a Sprie-brd , rub- 
bing off the Fruit-buds, which are on 
thenew ſhoot, 

Every branch which 1s to ſpread 
and fortifie , mult be pred, be it 
never ſo little : but on the ſtronger 


- By ou may leave more buds, than on 


the weak and feeble. 

What ever branch is forceably ply- 
ed to garniſhany void place,doth ne- 
ver bear the fruit fair : but 1n caſe 1t 
be guided thither from its primary 
{hoot- 
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ſhooting, it will do well enough. 
Every Bud which hath but a 72g » 
leaf produces onely wood : that off 
fruit hath many , and the more , thi h; 
ſooner it will bear, and the greate 
its fruit. I 1 
The Frn:zt-bud which gr 
the body of the Tree produces k; 
fruit, than ſuch as break out of th 
collateral twigges, and tops of bran 
ches. | 
You ſhall rub of all #wig-buds 
which ſprout before or behinde youlor 
trees. br 
[f yon delire to have your treſſpr 
ſoon furniſhed on both fides, hinde 
it from ſhooting in the middle. 
The more you prune a Trec, th 
more it will ſhoot. - 
You ſhould prune bur little woot 
from trees that are grafted on tht 
free-ſtock,, and which do not yet pro 
duce jruit-buds: but afterward hi 
ving paſſed their effort , they w 
bear but too plentifully. 


Mak 
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Make as few wounds 1n a tree as 
$8 poſſibly you can, and rather exter- 
Of minate a deformed branch , than 
UE haggle 1t 1n ſeveral places. 
ag Cut your branches alwayes ſ/ant- 
ing, behind a Leaf-bud, to the end 
they may the ſooner heal their 
wounds without leaving any ſtubs, 
Y which you ſhall afterward cut offto 
the very quick , to avoid a ſecond 
(car,and a great eye-fore. 
When your Trees form into crowns 
olfor bunches on the tops of your 
{branches that have been too much 
repruned , or that have caſt their fruit, 
deBleaving the knots ofthe ſtalks, they 
are to be diſcharged of it, to beautt- 

thYfie the Tree. 
| You ſhall alſo disburthen your 
0 trees that are too fertil, commencing 
thil with the ſmaller , by cutting the 
ro ſtalks in the middle without unkzot- 
hating them : the fewer the tree doth 
vinouriſh , the fairer will be your 
ruit, 4 
The 
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The beſt ſeaſon to 9irde,plaſh.zail 


and areſs your trees 1s in the montl 
p ebruary , for the greateſt troſts be 
ing then paſt, one may cut off wha 

-1s ſuperfluous without dithculty, and 
beſides, the ſap not as yet riſen, there 
wit! de no danger of breaking off thi 
bu«s, knotted 1nto fruit. 

But the greateſt dithculty 1m thy 
work , 1s to fpread the trees hand. 
ſomely like a Fan when it1s diſplay: 
ed.that 1s, thatas the ſticks or ribs 0 
a far, never tLwart one another, {0 
nor {hould the branches of your zreex, 

And this is a enlger error amongll 
the greateſt part of Gardizers,whichas 
proceeds from their jexorance , andJjit 
that they will undertake, the order: 
ing of trees, which is a peculiar ſci) 
ence, not to be attained amonz{t theſis 


Cabiage-planters, m: 


They do extreamly 11], when they br 
fagot , and bundle together a preat'C 
many {ma!] twigs, in one tack, which}PC 
Is a fault altogether unſufferables for 

11 
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indeed one ſhould never leave above 
the breadth ofa ſingle branch, about 
all the #ree ; In fine, they are ſo ſtu- 
pid, that they paſs, and repaſs the 


E ranches, and wind them about the 


poles, which (in Paliſade hedges) are 
erected for their ſupport; or elſe they 
thruſt, and draw the tree behind, and 


Sthe poles before , which arc ſo grofle 


miſtakes, that they may not be paſt 
over without due reproach. T ſhall 
counſel theſe men im charity, to put 
themſelves into the ſervice of ſome 
Skiltul Gardiner for a year or two, 
where they may learn to,grder Trees 
as they ought, and profit by his 1n- 
{tructions. 


And yet notwithſtanding all this,if $eminary. 
you ſpy a place about your tree which 


is very zaked and unturmiithed, you 
may in {ucha caſe, thwart ſome ſmall 
branch to cover that eye-ſore and 
void, but let this be rarely, and fo di{- 
poſed.asnot ealify to be diſcovered. 
It 15 requilite that you give four 


d1ggings 
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Dreſſing. diggings or dreſſings to your trees. I 
very year, and you may employ thati 
ground by ſowinz it with the feeds off 
ſuch herbs, as will bein ſeaſon, and! 
ready to be ſpent at the renewing off 
every dreſhing, ſuch as are Lettuce 
Purſlaine, Chervile,Cicoorie, nay even 
young Cabbages to tranſplant; in fine} 
whatever 1s not to abide long 1n a 
place; and there you may allo re- 
plant Lettuce to pome and head , Ci: 
chory to blanch it, Purſlaia to oicklt 
and for ſeed, and thus your labour 
will redouble the profit; tor by this 
means your Trees will ( beſides the 
dreſſing, ſtirring, and opening of the 
mould) be often watered by the Gar: 
diner, whoſe care muſt be continual 
about theſe young herbs and plants. 

The ſeaſoz: for the firſt, 1s before 
Winter, when you ſhould weli dung 
ſuch as have need, and the digging 
ought to be very deep: at explratt- 
on of Winter give lt a ſecond labour, 
mingling it with the foyl which you 


firlt 
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firſt beſtowed upon it; the other 
Svhich follow , need only ſuffice to 
Epreſerve it from weeds ; but never 
1dKdig it in rainy, or ſcorching weather; 
Yor the oze will make 2orter of the 
Bround , the other will chap and 
parch it : Tf you give it a ſtirring 
When the vize begins to foiten the 
verjuyce-grape, and tinge the black 
luſters, you ſhall inde your Pears in 
he ſpace of a week toſwell, and im- 
prove exceedingly. 

But you ſhall by no means ſow any 
ceds which produce any large roots, 
ot ſo much for that they require a 
onger ſojourn in the ground to ar- 
ive to their full growth,'as becauſe 
hey will ſuck, emaciate, and dry 

uch of the mould about them. For 
his reaſon likewiſe, let the greater 

F -2bbages,and leeks of the ſecond year, 
de ſeduloully baniſhed. 
i [twill be neceſſary at every three Old trees, 
rr four years period, to cheriſh, and 
arme your aged frees, and ſuch as 
Werre 
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were old planted , and this 1s done'F q 
by uncovering the mould within aff 54 
little of the roots, and applying ol} is 
excellent dung thereon. The belt] 1 
ſeaſon for this work is, at the com-P 
mencement of Wixter . that ſo theÞ 
dung may be half conſumed , befordſf y« 
the heat and drought of Summer inf d 
vade it. | & ww 


SECTION IV. = 6 


Of the Seminary, and Nurſery. 


»Raz"n",y 
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THe Seminary being the mothe 
« the zzrſe for the elevatil nc 

on and railing of Trces, it will os\ BY 
highly requiſite to give you pertcifth 
in{tructions.after what manner 1t 1s tiff ha 
be governed = and therefore begi) re 
we with feeds. an 
All ſorts of ſeeds affect a frelj 
place cleanſed from buſhes, trees,an 
roots.,ana would be ſheltred from thq 


dart | 
| 


fo) 
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off 3 is a convenience which you may eaſi- 
{18 1v finde in ſome quarter of your Gar- 


w-Þ :{cz7, where the ' wall is towards the 


2 uth : One year will amply furniſh 

148 you with all forts of Plaxts , and 1n- 

nf deed with more than you can tell how 
well to imploy. 


| darts of the Meridien Sun by ſome _ 
E high wall or other fence: and this- 


| Having therefore: provided ſtore geed, 
| of kernels and ſtones the year before, Kernels, 


Jand 2s you cat the fruits , and the 
winter well ſpent 3 you ſhall to- 
wards the end of Febrnarz, ſow your 
hernels, &-c. 1n lines upon beds, ſow 

vo every ſpecies apare 5 and in like man- 
tr ner ſer the ſtones 1n even files about 
bY 4 inches alunder; I prefuppoſe, that 
edMIthe ground where you delign them, 
to hath been well dreſled and prepa- 
UE red at the beginning of the Wirter, 
E and that it ſhall recerve a {ccond e're 
you begin to ſow. Your kerrie/ſsand 
E/tores will ſpring up the firſt year , 
"8 tome ſtronger , ſome ,more feeble 
| D that 


Stones, 


40 


Seed-plot, 
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than others, but that is nothing, they 
will all ſerve to tranſplant. Not-' 
withſtanding , if you did ſow them; 
in a bed or a quarter behind your? 
Pole-hedges, at the ſame ſouth-fide,” 
that they may be viſited a little by. 
the riſing and declining of the S»z,y 
they would be better to be planted| | 

forrn at#wo years growth than at one;?) ; 
but with tuch as they are omit not toy 
ſtore your Seminary. | 
Set your Peach ſtones at ſuch : | 
as the fruit 1s in maturity, interringÞ 
them with the Peach about them aſl 
they are gathered from the tree: but} 
ou muit not forget to marke the 
place with a little ſtick, leſt indre(-8 
fing the iced-plot,you break off their 
ſprouts. ; 
Tobegin therefore yaur ſcrinan ft 2 
having made choyce of ſome fn 
place in your Garder, you ſhall dreſs, 
labour and dig it very well, and then 
treacl it very even all over to ſettle 
the Earth; afterwards you {hall cut 
ous 
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** out ſmall frexches about a ſpade-bit 
- deep, and two foot diſtant each 
: fromother, caſting the mould on one 
2 fide upon the wargert of your fur- 
e > row : this done, ſet your plats (ha- 
+ ving firſt a little topped them) about 
2 halfe a foot diſtant, and ſupporting 
d them with your hand, cover their 
2 roots with the monld which you caſt 
7 out ofthe zrexch, and fo tread them 
7 intofix them, leſt, being looſe, they 
me} vet and ſpend themſelves. You muſt 
in obſerve to plant every ſpecies by 
14] themſelves, Pears with Pears, Apples 
DutY with Apples, &*c. and be careful 
the that the weeds do not ſ{uffocate the 
rel plants, and therefore they mult be 
en creſicd and weeded upon all occaii- 
2 ONS, 
75, But you ſhall not cut your plarts oyning, 
ity til the /ap begins to riſe , and then 
e&| you may nip them withm half a 
zen} toot of the ground : and where they 
tle ſoot leave only oe, cutting the re- 
cutY mainder off the following winter, 
Outs 1 2 {ll 


Grafting, 


ſtock , and the Scutcheontaking their ; 
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ill rubbing the foremoſt Zuds for 1 


foot ſpace, to ſecure the bark from|. 


knots, which would be a great im-/- 
pediment , when you 'are to Graft. 
upon hom. 


Fe: E 
SR nts 
KS 


If in the fame year that you plan. 
ted you find any of them ſtrong e-!: 


thata man cannot izocxlate either on} 
wild or free-ſtocktoo youn gzprovid ed. F 
they be large enough to receive the# 
Scutcheon; and my reaſon 1s, that theÞk 


growth proportionably, the inciſion 


of the ſtock will the ſooner be heal-M 


ed, and they will ſhoot with a great 
deal more vigour, than thoſe which # 
you ſhai! þ1/ apon ſtronger ſets ,* 
Which are 2 or 2 years recovering the 
Place from whence you took the 
dead part, and of which at the other 
ſide of the Sentcheon, the bark of the} 
wild ſtock docs frequently dy three 


| La! PS? a ga at. at 


Of Pe”: 4 
, 3.3%; 
a +” | 
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-nough to Tzoculate,& that they have.” F 
plenty of ſap, graft on them with-#! 
out farther difficulty. My opinion . | 
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4 or four inches below the Scatcheorr , 
Mm. fo that it will require three or four 
m-\ years, to heal the defect: Adde to © \\ 
fi} this, that the Bark, of an old ſtock, 
- willnotuniteſo well with that of the 
 Scutcheon 5 butisapt to makea great 
wreath , ſubje& to peel and un- 
= glue; a thing which never arrives 
when the Rizds-are both of them 
5 youngand tender. 

© Someoblerve yet, that fall Stocks 
” areto begraffed together, athirming 
> thatthey grow equally: but chooſing 
= my Plant at half a foot, it weretm- 
ir& poſſible that all ſhould proſper, and 
& betaken up together ſeparated, but 
z with difficulty.,and without violating 
© the Roots: and therefore it 1s better 
Z doubtleſs to graff young, far the cau- 
* ſcsalready ſpecified , ſince the {tron- 
© ger muſt nceds maſter the: weaker : 
Z and thoſe hkewiſe which are moſt 
er vigorous will ſurmount- the other 3 
ze and a ſmall compaile will faraiſh 
you with a ſufficient quantity of 

[ "WF 3 'g00d 
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Quince- 
ſtocks, 


Peaches. 


_ great Portuzal21ince,pointed at both Þ 


Gourd or Callebaſſe, and not ſuch as 3 
be grear behind and pointed before. # 


The French Gardiner. 
good trees, provided you ſuffer them” 
not to grow there too long. jy 

You ſhall likewiſe provide youa 
Seminary of Pnince-ſtocks like to the | 
other, & order them in the ſame man. 
ner. | = 

There are three forts of Princes: | 
That which 1s pozzted before 3 TheF 
Pear or Female Quince, which hath 


the fruit like a Callebaſſe 3 The 


" 


extreams. The firſt is the leaſt, the Z 
ordinary 1s next , that of Portugal + 
much more cexcellent,and abounding 
in Sap. | 7 

The right 9;zces (which is that 
which I name the wilde-ſtock) are # 
ſnch as have their fruit reſembling a # 


[ 


JOY 
BP 


For the Peaches which proceed jj 
from the ſtoxes that youſet, T adviſe | 


you to prepare a quarteriin your gar- 


den apart, for the reaſons already 
alledged : becauſe that if you range 


them | 


628 
1K 
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m| ; them in hedges or walls, ſome of the 


: branches periſhing every year , will 
= prove a very great eye-fore: And 
” therefore my counſel is, that in one 


of the quarters moſt diſtant from 
your houſe (toward the north, where 


f, they will not impeach the proſe? of 


your garden ) you Plant the Peach- 
trees which you ſhall take out of our 
Seminary; placing them 1x foot from 
one another equidiſtant on every fie, 
in the qzizcunx , and thus they will 
produce you a world of fruic, by rea- 
{on of their multitude. 


4s 


You muſt be careful to give them pe. ng. 


four dreſſings or diggings, prune off 


the dead wood, and to ct off at the 
ſecond or third joznt the young 
ſhoots, which growing too exuberant 
will draw all the ſap of the zree to 
themſelves, and jtarve theold bran- 
ches, which -1n Gefect of nouriſhment 
will ſhortly periſh; tor obſerve thisas 
a Maxime, that the ſap does alwayes 


aſcend to the moſt tender ſhoots. 
D 4 You 


Nurſery, 


Plot, 
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You muſt alfo intermix ſome Abri-| : | þ 


cots 1n the ſame place, which aretof 
be governed after the ſame manner 
of the Peaches. 

You ſhall Plant your Nurſery 1 in; 
ſome large bed or quarter of your 
oarden, which lyes moſtremote from|. 
your dwelling, leſt when it, ſhall a-þ 
pearhke a grove Or Copſe -wood, it 
hinders your proſpect. 

The Plots deſigned , 
ground exquiſitely picked and voy-| 
ded of all manner of weeds and 


2 
roots , 'you ſhall marke ont with ap 


Ime , and make holes every way, 
2 foot large and 2 deep, diſtant 4 foot 
aſunder, and the ranges alſo as wide 
from eachother. Then taking your | 
grafted trees out of the Seminary, you Þ 


ſhall tranſplant them into this Nwr- | 
fery. Nor is it material though the || 


ſhoot be but of the f7jt year, they Þ 
will ſerve well enough to re plant; 
and in that you ſhall punctually ob- | 


ſerve the rules which j have proſe | 
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| bed in planting of Eſphaliers and 


f hedges, which 1s, to mingle ſome fine 


= dungot the old bed with good mould, 


by and making a little marke at the 
: center of the holes, there you ſhall 
> place your trees, extending the roots 
| on every fide, and alwayes Uraw- 
- ing them downwards : then fill the 
E hole up to the very Graft, and tread 
* the mould about it to eſtabliſh the. 
| Free, 


Note, that the graft be almoſt le- 
vel with the ground for the greater 


; ornament ofthe Tree, ſince it would 
E be a very great ey: e-fore , to ſee the 
{ knot or ſivelling where it was graft- 
8 cd, and eſpecially , 1a lome whoſe 


 eraſt 1s Digger than the ſtock which 
beares it, and ſo it makes an 1ll-fa- 
; voured wreath at the claling, which 1s 
| very ugly and difagreeable. 
However you ſhall remember to 
is ſomewhat higher when 1t has 


} ot bin long ſince the ground was 


| trenched, for as much as the dung un- 
der- 
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Tree, 


Earth from gaping in extremity « 
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derneath, when it begins to conſume, | 


will make the zree toſink. 


As for trees in Hedges, and counter-} 
hedges expoſed to the Soxth,one may|} 
ſet them foup fingers Tower than theſ 


Solle ,, the better to refreſh them; 
and without any peril ofſtriking out 
{mall roots, by reaſon of the drouth; 
yet in caſe there ſhould ſprout 


any, the Gardixer ſearching with his 


Spade, may cut them aivay, and give 
the Knot a little air , to ſtop the 
growth for the future. 

You ſhall likewiſe remember, that 
(if during the extream Heats you 
will benefit your Trees) you put 
fome mungy Fearm , Or halt rotten 


Dxrg about all their feet; yet ſoa 


It do not touch the Stem : and 


thus you may ſpred it for a yard 


compaſs, and about for finger 
thick 5 This will both ſhade the 
Roots, and exccedingly refreſh the 
Aonld about them , preſerving the 


Weather, 


—_ 


+ 
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| Weather, by which oftentimes the 


Z Tree languiſhes, and the ſmall roots 


Z become dry : but if you a little ſtir 
| the ground before you apply this 
| dung , you will render a double ad- 


vantage to your trees; for theearth 


will by this means maintain 1t felt 


ſupple, and put forth no weeds 
through the dung. | 
Tt will be requilite to have a Nur- 


fery tor three main conſiderations. 
The firſt 1s,that you mayalways have 


proviſion of trees, fit to ſupply the 
places of ſuch as accidentally dye, 
or langmſhing do not thrive. The ſc- 
cond 18, to diſ-incumber your Serine 
ry which will otherwiſe be toofull & 


thick of young trees. And thirdly,that 


you may ſpare ſome for the Mzrket, 
to recompence the expence of your 
firſt Plantation 3 and beſides, they 
may yield -you ſome fruit where they 
ſtand, which will extreamly pleaſe 
youz adde to this, that a tree which 


| has been frequently tranſplanted, be- 


COINCES 
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Such as 


are pro- 
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- comes a great deal more gemeronſy 


and kind, than ifit had bin immed;| 


ately drawn from the ſeminary only} 
and planted in his ſtation to conti| 


nue. 

It 18 alſo convemient to have : 
Nurſery tor thoſe trees which are grat 
ted npan the * free-ſtock, ( as Pears, 
Appies,and others)which you deſigns 


duced of for trees of lix foot ſtem; they areto 
be gavern'd as the former, only, be 
. fore you plant them, youare to cut 
off the top, or maſter root, and as the 
tree grows, to prune thoſe branches 


Dicdeus: near the tr4z7k.,, which ſuck too much 
ing. 


Kernels. 


_ofthe moyſture, or fork, and deforms 


the tree 3 but ſpare the ſmaller ones 


that the ſtem may fortifie, by ſtopping 
the ſap in 1ts courſe. There are very 
many who extreamly miſtake them- 
{clves1n this particular, taking off all 
the branches upon the body of the} 


is 


et 
tl 


Bot 


al 


tree to the place where they wouldÞ] ſb, 


haveithead, and ſoare conſtrained 
toſeta prop ora ſtake to redreſs and 
{ecurc 


an 
tr 


dt 
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MF ſecure it from the violence of 1mpe- 
# cuous winds, which bends and wreſts 


the trunk, by reaſon of its weighty 
| head which renders its top heavy , 

and hinders the body of the trce of its 
growth, becauſe the ſap ſpeedily paf- 


ary fi ing upwards to the new ſhoots makes 


re, 
als 
0 
dl 


2ut 


no halt by the way , as it would do 
if ſome of the young branches were 
left. 


There is a ſeaſon when to 7ip the Nipping: 


bud and ſtop the tree whilſt the ſap 
is up: and the buds which may in 
this caſe be taken away , -are ſuch as 
moſt'deforme the tree; but you mult 
ever ſpare thoſe which will be fruit. 

And to diſtinguiſh them one from 
the other , ſuch: as have but oze leaf 
appendant proauce wood only, where- 
as thoſe which are fruittull, are plen- 
tifully furniſhed with leaves. 


You may alſo prime off thoſe young pruning: * 
ſhoots which are too exuberant . 


and that may draw too much ſap 
trom the trees, to the prejudice ofthe 
reſt 


-— The French Gardiner. 


reſt of the branches: where there# 


fore you obſerve this, you ſhall ſig 


them at the third or fourth knot, ani 


after it hath put forth its Sap. 


They ule alſo to Pruze in Augu 


ſpring , as well to impeach its un 
handſome ſpreading, as that it ma 
ripen before Wiztcr , and not ſtar 
the branches. below , which mutt d 
neceſſity be cut off in Febrzary. 

If you delire to make a plantatin 
of great trces inan Orchard by them: 
ſelves, you mult of neccfility Graf 

them upon Free-ſtecks, and not upon 
the Prznce, that 1s toſay, Pears. and 
—_ the Apples upon the Apples of Pare 
duced of diſe; for otherwiſe they will never 
kernels, Hhecome of any ſtature , but will be 
ON Wnic i: " 
they erat 1OW and ſhrubbie. 
che Uwarf, You may Plant your Applc-1ree 
Dilance, 30 foot diſtant,and your Pears, Phun- 
Korme, frees, and other fruits 24 : and be 
carctul that you plant them in the 
quincunXx,that 1s,19 lines which mutu- 
ally cut at right angles. 
ao ra l 
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In ſuch a plot of ground you may 


ſafely ſow ſome ſeeds, and pulſe, 
which will occaſion you to open and 


© ſtir the ground ; for I adviſe you a- 


 bove all things , not to permit any 


wild herbs or weeds in your Orchard; 


E rather reſtrain your ſelf to a ſmaller 
| circuit of ground, which you may 
E-24:age well , than to undertake a 
larger, and negle& it for want of 


dreſſing. Great Orchards are admi- 
red, but the ſmaller better cultivated; 
and you ſhall receive more profit 
from a ſmall ſpot well husbanded,than 


froma large plantation which is neg-- 
lected, 
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SECTION YV.: 


Concerning grafts, and the beſt di-l 


redions how to chaſe them. 


"Here is a great deale of diff-? 
culty in the well choofing of 
Grafts; for upon that does depend © 
their early bearing, there berng ſome 3 
which produce no fruit in ten or, 


twelve years. 


Ro 
| 
J 
[/ 


The beſt Gr afts are thoſe which Z 
grow upon theſtrongeſt and maſter 
branch of a tree, which 15 wont tob:Þ 
a good bearer, and ſachaone as doe 
promiſe a plentifull burden that year, 
and 1s thick of buds; for hence it v| 
that your young grafted trees have 


fruit from the ſecond or tþird year, 


and ſometimes from the very brlt. 
Whereas on the contrary, if you 
take a graft from a young tree which 
has not as yet borne fruit, that which 
you ſhall propagate from ſuch a _ 
Wt 


i 
i\y 
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i1lnot. bear along time after. 
Theeraffe or bud forthe Scutche- xnoita. 
Dn , ought to be gathered in the ting. 
moneth of Azgnſt , at the decreaſe, 
ind immediately grafted :. or for a 
ore certain rule , without ſuch no- 
ice of the oor, obſerve when your 
pild-ſtock., and Free arein the Prime 
ff their ſap: for the Eſcutcheon is 
llwaijes fit enough, but the wzld-ſtock, 
does frequently fail of being diſpo- 
ed to receive 1t;tor want of ſap : as it 
ommonly happens in an extreame 
Irie $u12mer, where they ſhoot not at 
þll,or very little in the 4zgſt ſpring: 
\nd therefore 1f you have many trees 
ograft, loſe no time, and be ſure to 
degin EAariy. | 
You ſhall know whether your 5*a/on. 
rild-ſtock be 1n the vigour of his Sap 
dy two indications. The oze1s, by 
aking inciſion, and lancing the bark 
vith a Per-krife, and lifting it up; 
f1t quit the wood, there is Sap fſuf- 
bcient 3 but ifit will not move rea- 
E dily 
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dily , you muſt attend, till it aſcend) 
for it will elſe be but labour in vain 
and prejudice your Tree. The other] |. 

ts, When at the extremities of the 
branches of the wild ſtock, you ſeefl 
the leaves of the zew Sap appeaf ax 
white and pallid, it isa Symptom that 
the tree is in caſe, and fit tograft. Þþ; 
Choyce. A Graft for the Scutcheon ſhall bel ;; 
choſen from a Shoot or Syer of that ye 
year, mature , and very fair 3 foſyc 
./there are many which are thin andfl{, 
meagre at the points, and upon ſuch}, 

ou ſhall hardly finde one or two 
Lak that are good: gather it neaÞth; 
to the Shoot of the precedent year, Ja 
cutting the upmoſt point, in caſe youll}, 
may not take offthe Scutcheons, andſ;» 
cutaway alſoall the leavestoa oye f 5, 

ty of the ſtalk, | 

And the reaſon why I oblige you 
to cut off the top of the Graft, andſmy 
its leaves ſo far, 1s, becauſe if yolſthe 
ſpare them, they will wither, and foflcec 
drie all the graft , that it will . beſ 
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be poſlible to ſeparate the Eſcutcheox 


from the wood. and belides all the 
leaves are worth nothing. 


If you defer your grafting till the _ 


morrow , or ſome dayes after they 
are gathered , you ſhall dip their 
ends in ſome vellel , the waternot a- 
bove two inches deep, till ſuch time 


as you intend to graft them ; but if - 


you will graft them on the ſame day, 


you need onely keep them freſh in 


ſome Cabbage leaves, or moyit linnen 
clout. 
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me, 


Grafts for the Cleft are to be ga- gg, 


thered in the ware of the M07 1n 
January, to the 7ncyeaſe of it in Fe- 
bruary, and ſo continuing from 14007 
to 107 , till you percetve that the 
Sap being too {trong inthe Stock, (e- 
parates the Rinde from the wood. 

To chaſe a Graft well for the Cleft, 


my opinion 1s, thatit ſhould have of on 


yces 


the wood of the * two ſaps of the pre- which ci. 


| *11 ſes in 
cedent year, whereof the oldeſt will out ng . 
ug li$. 


beſt accommodate with the Cleft , and 
| E 2 the 
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the other will ſhoot and but beſt; 
though I do not utterly reprove the 
graffing of the wood , though but off 
one year; but the tree will not bear 
fruit {o ſoon. EE 
You ſhall gather your Graffs at 
the top of the faireſt branches , as] 
_ have formerly faid , and you ſhall 
leave three fingers length of the fir 
Sap, orold wood, that you may cut 


your graffe with the greater caſe. n 
To conſerve them till you graffe, it 
15 ſufficient to cover them by bundles p 


half wayes in the earth ,- their k;zde; 
diſtinguiſhed, leaſt if you ſhould min- 
gle them, and fhould graffe of two . 
ſorts upon theſame tree, you becon-ſl _ 
{trained to cut one of them oft; ſince c 
two ſeveral kinds of fruit do never} © 
agree:well upon the ſame Stexz, the 
o2c hindring the other from arriving 
tO its perfection, by robbing it of the 
SAp, 


SE CT, 
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The manner how to graft, 


Have never obſerved above forr 

ſeveral neceſlary manners of graf- 
ting, and from which you may hope 
for an aſſured ſuccetle , the reſt being 
more crious than profitable ,ſe eing 
that by theſe forr a man may graffe 
all ſorts of Trees and Shrubs what- 
ſoever. Of theſe 

The Eſcutcheon holds the prehemi- 
nency 3 for as much as it 1s applica- 
bleupon all ſorts of trees, the moſt 
ealte to do, and the ſoonelt that bears 
fruit. 

The Cleft or Stock followes, and 
that as practicable upon- the greater 
trees, and alſo upon the ſxzaller,cven 
to thoſe of one 1nch diameter. 

The Crowz 1s not much 1n ule, ſave 
upon trecs of the largelt {1ze. 

The Approach 1s not ordinarily 

&2 practt- 
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Tnoculz- 
ting, 
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practiſed , except it be upon Orange, 
Limmontrees, and other rare Flants, 
ſuchas we conſerve in Caſes, and are 
therefore joyned with the more fa- 
cility. 

To begin therefore with the E- 
ſcutcheon. Your Stock being ſtripped 
of all its ſmall twigs the height of 
halfe a foot, or a little more , from 
the ſeaſon that they uſe to cut trees, 
or elſe deferred till Grafting time, 
you ſhall chooſe out the faireſt part 
of the Bark of your Stock, and if it 
be poſſible upon the quarter which 
1s expoſed to the moſt impetuous 
windes becauſe they come ſome- 
times ſo furiouſly, that they looſen 
the Shield, being yet tender , and 
charged with branches and leaves ;' 
which accident does not happen ſo 
frequently, when they are thus pla- 
ced, as when they are grafted on the 
other f1de, though you ſhould ſer 
ſupporters to uphold them. 

Cut your Eſcutcheox long enough, 

an 
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an inch or thereabout., and reaſona- 
bly large , that it may derive ſufhci- 
ent nouriſhment ; be fure to take 
it off dextroxſly, and look within it, 


| whether the ſproxt of the Bud hold 


to it; for if that ſtay behinde with 
the wood from whence you took it, 
it 15 worth nothing: You ſhall hold 
this in your Mouth by the end ofthe 


ſtalk, of the leaf, which I ordered 


you to reſerve expreſsly when you 
gather your grafts 3 then make in- 
cifion upon your ſtock, and gently 


| looſen the bark with the pointed 


handle of your K73fe , without rub- 
bing it againſt the wood, for fear of 
ſcraping the Sap which is under- 
neathz this done, place your Scatche- 
0 between the wood and the bark, 
thruſting it down till the head of 
the Shield joyn with the inciſion at. 


the top of your Stock, and that it be 


evenand flat upon the wood, which | 
being performed, you ſhall binde it 
about with Hemp, beginning totie 1t 


E 4 very 


Seaſon; 
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very cloſe above, neer the Bud, ther 
turning it below, leave the Eye but 
a very {mall compaſs, and thus you 


{hall finiſh your binding with a 


knot. 

Be careful when you graft , that 
it be neither during the exceſltve 
heat ofthe Sun, norin a rainy ſeaſon, 
tor the Scricheer will not endure to 
be wet, and it will be in great dan- 
ger of not taking, if it rain the firſt 
tour or five dayes immediately after 
your 7nocalating. 

There are ſome who take off part 
of the wood with the Shield , which 


they do with one cut of the knife , 


which manner of inoculating T do 
not diſapprove: I have ſucceeded 
well 1n 1t my felt, and beſides in fo 


doing, there is no danger of im-. 


peaching the Zxd of your Scntcheon, 


that 1s, of leaving the Eye of the Bud. 


behind you. Thoſe which have ma- 
ny trees to inoculate, uſe this way, 


| becaule it is more prozpt & expediate. 


Three 
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Three weeks after you have 7c- 
tulated (or thereabout) you may cut 
the knot of the Ligature, that the 
ap may enjoy the freer 7znterconrſe. 
Winter paſt, and the Bud beginning 
to open, cut your Srock three or four 
fingers above the Scutcheor, and cut 
likewiſe the binding behind it , and 
the Rinde 1t {elf to the very wood; 
this muſt be done at one gaſh of the 
knife, from the bottom to the top. 

Howbeit, you ſhall not take off 
the Tow from about the Scatcheor , 
but let 1t fall of it ſelf; for there 1s 
danger in quitting it, leſt you preſs 


the Bud, which 1s then extreamly 


tender: You {hall not cut off the 
Stub which remains beneath the 
Scutcheon , till you prune the Tree, 


I vhbich mult be in February the year. 


tollowing. 
| After your Scxtcheon has put forth / 
ts firſt Sap, you may prune 1tat top, 
that it may ſhoot out branches about 
the Eyes below, otherwiſe , 1t will 

mount 
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mount without forking, and ſo your 
Dwarf will have no grace or beauty, 

The juſt ſeaſoz to ſtop them 1s 1n 
the decreaſe of the Moor, when the 
Sap of Auguſt ſhoots out 5 you may 
then alſo , if you pleaſe, cut the 
wood of your Stock which you left 
above the Scutcheoz , and cover the 
wound with good earth thinly mixed 
with Hay, and making it a little 
hood, or more curiouſly , with a plai- 
ſter of wax , mixed with a compo- 
ſition which I ſhall deſcribe here- 
after. | 

If you will attend the iſſue of the 
Winter tollowing to cut the heel of 
your tree , you need not be obliged 
to wrap it up , and ſecure 1t thus, 
becauſe the aſcending ſap will im- 
mediately. cure it. 

I have obſerved. that a Scutcheon 
ſet on a wild or free-ſtock, of about 
an inch Diameter, or more, does not 
_ proſper and ſhoot ſo well , as upon 
one that 1s younger; and beſides, it 

is 
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is more ſubjet to -unglue. Some 
there be that 7noculate | on the ve- 
ry firſt riſe of the Sap, but they do 
not much advance; for the Scutcheor 
not ſhooting till Agxſt, the ſprout 
is nothing ſor fair as that of the cloſe 
Eze or ſhot Bd, (ince 1t isfrequent- 
ly found that the wood of the new 
ſhoot , never ripens, and the Winter 
approaching kills it; and therefore 


- $1 counſell you not to 7z-oculate fo ecar- 


ly, unleſs the neceſlitic be very ur- 
ocnt. 


oreateſt that are, may be grafted : 
The moſt proper Seaſon for it, is 
trom the beginning of the new 1007: 
In February, till the Sap ( becoming 
too Iuſty in the tree ) ſeparates the 
wood from the bark; for then you 
hall leave off grafting. 

When you graft in the Cleft , if 
t be tomake Dwarfs, you mult firſt 
aw your Sock four inches, or there- 

abouts, 


In the Cleft or Stock, all ſorts of In the 
trees from one inch bigneſs to the fl. 
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about. above ground, and then wit! 
your Pruning-knife pare off the fur 
face ofthe wood, where the ſaw ha 
paſſed , about the thickneſle of 
Six-pence , becauſe the Track of th 
Saw leaving it rugged, will hinde 
the Sap from healing the grate 
wood ; norcan the graffe joyn toit 
trunk, unlefle the rizd be refrefhe 
and cut to the qnick with the knik 
When this 1s done , you ſhall cleaw 
the Stock, where the Bark appean 
molt even, and leaſt knotty 3 and 
obſerve , that you never place you 
Enite exactly in the middle of thi 
tree , Where the Pith and Heart « 
the wood 1s, buta little towards the 
ftde. Then cut and fit your Graff, 
{narpning all the old wood, as far 
as the new in faſhion of a wede, & 
qual on both {ides,. yet leaving the 
tivo rindes faſt to the wood, in the 
narrowelt parts ; for 1t once they 
be ſeparated, your Graffe 1s good for 
Rothing: Then top your Grafe three 
or 
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. Cor four inches, more, or leſs, accor- 


ding as 1t will bear it 3 for as much 


"Fas upon a ſmall ffock, one would not 
"Fleave them ſo long as upon a great 
Etree. Thus prepared, you ſhall open 
the Sock with a ſmall wedee madeof 

ſome tough wood, ſuch as Box, Ebo- 
Ny, or the like, ſtriking itin gently, 


and then lodge your gratte at the 


edge of your Stock, finking it down 

Bas faras the new wood, and place it 
$o, that the parts through which the 
"$54p has intercourſe (which 1s mutual 


twixt the wood and the bark) do 


| exactly correſpond. 


Having thus lodged your Graffe, 
jou may placea ſecondon the other 
end of the Cleft 5 alway remembring 
to put two Graffs into every Cleft , 
provided that you can fo place them. 
that they be not contignors; for by 
this means they will ſooner recover 
their ſtock, than if there were but 
one, becauſe the Sap aſcends equally 


on both ſides, and preſerves the back 
{de 
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the water from entering 1n : then 
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fide of the ride from withering , a 
we have already faid : After this 
you ſhall cover what remains of the 
Cleft. 'ewixt the two Grafts , with a 
little of the thinneſt and moſt tender 
Bark, joyning it accxrately to keey 


you ſhall make the Hood with fine 
earth and Hay ; fome cover the hood 
with wofſes, and with two ſhort 
Willow rinds laid 'thwart one ano- 
ther, bind them on with an Ozyer to 
the foot of the Stock , to maintain 
them the more freſh, and preſerve 
them from the water. 

When you graft upon great Trees, 
you ſhall chooſe the ſmootheſt, and 
moſt even branches to place your 
Grafts upon 3 if they be very big 
you may lodge four upon it, making 
the Cleft in forme of a Croſs, yet 
without touching the P3th of the 
tree, the remanent branches which 
you do not graft , muſt be ſawed off Þ*a 
within halfe an inch of the $tezz, and [ke 

then 
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then paring away the wood which 
«| the ſaw may have grated , you ſhall 
ef [mathe it about with Loam, till the 
a | Bark have healed the wound , to 
{guard it from: the ſcorching of the 
p | Summer, and the froſt of the 7inter, 
n which would exceedingly prejudice 
efit, by penetrating to the very heart 
4Rofthe tree. It will be good to apply 
ſome ſtazes to the branches which 
aregrafted, to.ſtrengthen the young 
boots, and ſecure them from the 
windes, till the ſecond year be paſt , 
and that they are well eſtabliſhed 3 
and if you finde any that growesdiſ- 
s orderly, you ſhall cut it off, asalfoif 
they come too thick, and choke one. 
azother,by this means giving free Air 
to the tree. 

Upon your ſmall wilde ſtocks which 
will ſupport but a ſingle graft, you 
ball cut the þizzder part where you 
night place a ſecond, to the very 
heart of the ſtock, ſanting 1t 1n, 
like that part of a Pipe which is ap- 
plied 


Crown, 
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plyed to the nether Lip, this will 
greatly contribute to its recovery, 
And | 

When you graffe ſmall ſtocks, 
which have not ftrength enough to 
faſten their graffs ; you ſhall aſi 
them, by binding them about with 
ſome tender twig of an Ozler. 

Now, albeit I did oblige you to 
chooſe a graffe with the old wood, 
yet I would not have you to caſt a- 
way that which 1s but of oze Sap, 
nor the cxttings of thoſe, where you 
took the graffs of the two Saps , be: 
cauſe they are excellent, howeve 
they produce their fruit ſomething 
later then the other,nor do they beat 
ſo great a burthen; and therefore, 
unleſs it be in caſe of neceſlity, | 
would only uſe thoſe which are of 
two laps. 

Graffing inthe Crown or 'twixt the 
woodand the bark, is never practiſed, 
ſave upon old trees, whoſe rind be 
ing very tough, can indure the "y 

| with: 
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without ſplitting, and which will not 
ſuffer the cleaving (by reaſon of the 
thicknefſe of the bark) but with 
| much difficultie, and belides, it is a 
wh oreat hazard if it takes. 

, To graffe in the Crows, having 
ny awed your tree at the place where 
you would graffe it, and pared away 
WE the raggedneſſe which the ſaw hath 
4,Þ left to theguick,, eſpecially about the 


TE Bark, you ſhallcut.and ſharpen your . 


4; graffe but on oze fide , then ſtrike in 


oun a ſmall 7roz wedge 'twixt the wood 


*F andthe 75de, and ſo taking out the 
"IE wedec , ſet in your graffe, rinde to 
Ny rinde, and wood to wood, to the 
<caY full depth that it is ſharpned. 

cy Thus you may place as many as 
> If you pleaſe about the Trunk, provi- 
oF Jed that their number do not ſplit 

oft;, and cleave the Bark. 

the "Tografe by Approchait 1s very ea- 
of 5: For you have only to take two 


young branches, one of the free, and 
graffed , and the other of the wilde 


F ſtock, 
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ſtock, without ſeparating them from hc 

their Stezs,, and then paring away 
about four fingers breadth of bark, 
and wood, till you approach neer to 
the pith, and ſo marry them together 
as dextrouſly as *tis poſhible, tying 
them about with raw Hemp, from 
one end ofthe Cxt tothe other, and 
ſo let them remain for two Saps : Þ 
then after a voxeth or ſix weeks are 
expired, if you perceive the wood 
to ſwell, and that the Ligature 1n- 
commode them, you ſhall cut it upon 
the wilde ſtock, with one gaſh of your 
Knife , as we taught you before on 
the Scutcheon. 

At the beginning of izter, you 
may cut, and ſever the zatural tre 
from its/tock , and cut away the head 
of the ſtock, within two inches of 1ts ſand 
eraffe , and thus theſe two twigs fend 
concorporating , 1t will receive the ſſyou 
nouriſhment of the wilde ſtock. Re: ſyou 
member to cover the wounds of them fſthe; 
both , with the Fax , which _ thet 

ere 
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nm flhereafter inftrudt you. how to make. 


ay | You thall not caſt thoſe twigs in- 
&, ſto the fire which you cut off from 
to flthe 2x3nce, which you graffed inthe 
er Cleft ,; for you may, reſerve the cat- 
tines, which will ftrtke root che firſt 
year, and mult be ſet in your Nurſe- 
yy to be gratfed when they are rea- 
Jy, and what you prune off from 
the Qxizce trees during Winter, will 
be very good for this purpoſe. _ 

The Prunings of the Poxzme de 
aradis., which they call the Scioz, 
will alſo take in Layers. 


2 Ecribed 1n the Narſery, which may be 
about the breadth and depth of a 
hade-bit : but firſt ſtrip.off the leaves, 
and cut them ſſartizg at the great 
ends, in form of a Does foot, and fo 
'ou ſhall lay them at the bottom of 
your Trexch very thick, one by ano- 
ther, becauſe there will many of 
them die; and let their ſmall ends 

F 2 appear 
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ed ina ſmall Trexch, ſuch as we de- Layers, , 
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appear above ground , and ſo cove 
them, and fill the Trexch, preffingi 
well downupon the Cu#tizg, that th | 
Air do not enter 3 and when yoj 
dreſle them, cleanſe them only witi 

a haw , that the weeds do not chokff 
them, and it will ſuffice. 

Then cut off. the tops of you , 
Layers all of an evenneſle , withij 
three fingers of the ground , an 
that eſpecially when you percein: 
the Sap to beriſing , which you ſhal 
finde by the verdure of their Buds, 
which never ſhoot when the Scion 
begins to take root. 

You may not cut, or ſtop the fi 
years Shoots, fearing leaſt they put 
forth their Buds beneath at Auguſt ;1 
wnich will hardly come to waturihf , 
it were better ſtay till Febrnary, anc (t 
then leave them as the #ree will bel 
ſupport it, and in ſuch places as yalff 5; 
defire they ſhouJd ſhoot, rubbuyfi ., 
off ſuch as peep before, - behinde, 
and in other unprofitable place 
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This oppoſes the opinzoz of many, 
but experience makes me perſiſt in 
my own. 


— 


— - 


SECTION VIL 


Of Trees and Shrubs in particular » 
how they are to be governed, and 
their Maladies cured, 


Thought it requiſite to make Aa Trees. 
[ Chapter apart , to comprehend 

in particular, all that we have ſpo-. 

| ken in general, in the ſeveral pre- 
FF cedent Seftions , and that for the a- 
j voyding of confuſo,and to the end, 
that in caſe there were any thin 
which might ſeem difficult to you 
(though I have much endeavoured 
to render my ſelf ite/igible 1n the 
ſimpleſt terms, and the moſt v»lgar. 
that our Language will bear , that I 
might be underſtood of all , and 
| profit them by it ) - I might more 


F-9 per- 
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perſpicuouſly explain it, in particu. 
larizing all ſorts of fruues, which we 
in France do uſually furniſh our Gar 
dens withall. 

I will therefore ſet Pears 1n the 
firſt place, as thoſe which of all ©- 
thers bear the moſt variety of fruit, 
and are the priucipal oraament of 
the walls, Contr Eſpaliers and Buſhes 
of a Gardcn, from whence we may 
gather fruit in their perfection du- 
ring x moneths of the year at :Teaſt, 


and for that it 1s a fruit which one 


may In gr-ac partkeep till the new 
ones ſupply us again, and that with- 
out ſhriveling, or any impeachment 
of their taſt, a thing which we 
find not in any other fruit beſides, 

All forts of Pear-trees may be 
grafted after any of the four prece- 
dent manners, but they ſucceed in- 
comparably upcn the P#ince, and 
in the Scxicheor produce their fruit 
much earlier, and that fairer, ruddy, 


and of greater ſize, than when they 
are 
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are graffed upon the Free-ſtock, ex- 
cepting only the Portail, which of- 
ten miſſes taking upon the @xince, 
and will therefore hit better upon 
the Free-ſtock : The Summer box 
Chreſtien, and the Yallee, are very fit 
for it , and if they have been for- 
merly graffed upon the 2xirce, it is 
the better, for it will render the 
fruit a great deal more beautiful, and 
fair. 

And in caſe that any graffed et- 
ther in Scutcheor, or the Cleft upon 
the Dance , fortune not to take, and 
tyat you conceive it to be dead, let 
the tockſhoot, it will produce wood 
ſuthcient , which you may clear of- 
all the ſmall branches , and at the 
near expiration of the winter fol- 
lowing, you ſhall earth it up at the 
end in form of a great AMole-hill, 
leaving out the extreams of the 
branches, without cutting them off, 
and they will not fail to ſtrike root 
the fame year , provided that you 


F 4 re- 
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remember to water them ſometime 
during the great heats, and that you 
do not ſaffer the rain to demoliſh 
the earth about them. which muſt 


be continually maintained in its firſt 
height 3 and if 1n the ſame year, ſſ 


you find any of thoſe © branche 
ſtrong enough , izoculate ther with: 
out any more ado, unleile you wil 
chooſe rather to ſtay till the next 
year, and graffe them all together; 
every one of theſe will be as ſo ma: 
ny trees to your hand, which you 
may plant in your NVzrſery, the year 
after they have made their firſt 
ſhoot , accurately ſeparating them 
from the Mother-ſtock,, and cutting 
the ends of their great root a: 
{lant. 

Remember to graffe them conve:- 
niently. high , that your tree may 
have ſufficient Stexz, and all that par 
which is in earth will abound with 
{mal! roots. | 

It you haveany old Rincon 

an 
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and would-raiſe young Suckers from 
them, lay ſome of the branches in 
the oround,and 1 in one year they will 
be rooted :. but in caſe you deſire 


to produce a Tree at once, you may 
effectit asT havealready deſcribed it. 


The fealon of Laying theſe branches 
all the inter long, till the Bud's * 
begin to ſpring, provided that the 
earth be qualified. 


Apple-trees challenge the ſecond. apples. 


place, and maybe likewiſe grafted 
after all the four wayes ; they ſuc- 
ceed very well upon the Scioz of the 
Pear-main, grafted on Layers of the | 
tree , (called by the French * Pom- 

mier de Parradis) and 1n particular, 
the Pween-Apple does wonderfully 
proſper upon it, and 1s more red 
within, than thoſe which are graffed 
upon the Free-ſtock. 

There are ſome curious perſons 
who graffe the @zeen apple upon the 
white 2lbery, and hold that the 
truit does ſurpaſle in rednefle , all 
others 


Plum. 
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others that are graffed, either on the 
Free-ſtock,, or the foremention'd Scj- 
0x: but my opinion1s , that it 1s the 
age of the treesonly, which imparts 
that colour to them. > 

Plam-trees are ordinarily graffed 
in Scutcheoz, and intheCleft , if you 


have any ſtocks rais'd from the ſtones, 


or the Sxckers which ſpring from the 
Damask-Plum, they will yield very 
good trees, and bring abundanceof 
fruit, there being no Plum whatſo- 
ever which bears ſo full as the Da- 
mask. 

The Wilde-Plunz (which you ſhall 


know by the redaeſle of the. ends 


of the branches ) is not fit at all to 
gratfe upon, for it rejects many kinds 
of fruits, and is beſides very uncertain 


 totake. 


Yourold Plum-trees, whoſe ſmall 
twigs grow in bundles and pom R 
may be recovered and made young 
again, by taking off the head of 
them at the end of Winter 3 hey 
wil 
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will ſhoot: anew and bear fruit the 
very year following: but you muſt 


-cloame the heads of the wounded 


branches, and refreſh the tra& of the 
$aw,as I directed you before. 
Abricots are grafted either in the *bricots: 
Stock, or in the Fud, upon plants 
ſpringing of their own ftoxes , and 
alſo upon a Plum-ſtock, but the white 
Pear-Plum. and Moyend' euf, make a 
very fair Abricot, and much larger, 
than upon any other fort of Plum. Peackas: 
Peaches , Perſes and * Pawvies, are *Sort 
ordinarily graffed by inoculation up- ij 
rdinarily graffed by inoculation up- veto 
on a Peach, Plum, or Almond tree , the tone. 
but T prefer the Plam , becauſe they 
are of longer continuance, and do 
better reſiſt the Froſts ; and the per-- 
mcious winds, which {hrivel andruſt ,., 
| great 
the leaves, and the young ſhoots. white 
The white Plum,or PoiGrons arenot Plum a8 
| 18 as 
all proper, but the black Damack,, an Abri- 
Cyprus, and * St Julian. Such as cot. 
are bydded on the Peach, do not laſt, ' 3 black 
| unpleaſant 
upon the 4/zrond ſomewhat longer, gy, 
and 


Cherries. 


Wn 


11n great danger of periſhing, if you 
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and produce more abundance an be 


much better fruit : but there 1s f - 
much difficulty of governing th c 


Almond-tree n our Cl:mate, that one 
had better content himſelf with 
Plum-ſtocks; for the Almond 1s ver 
impatient of Tranſplantation , and 


remove him not the firſt, or ſecond 
year at fartheſt, after he has mad: 


the firſt ſhoot : and befides, you 


. mult be ſure to place him where he 


ever to abide, and bad him there, 


c 

V 

C 

a 

- without thought of ſtirring him afſ} © 
* terwards, The Almond-tree is of al ; 
1 

T 

{ 

, 

| 


others, the moſt obnoxious to Froſty, 
by reaſon of his early. bloſſoming; 
all the good in him 1s this, that he 
never ſends forth any Sxckers from 
the Root. 

Cherries, Bigarreaux and the like 
fruits, are better propagated on the 
ſmall wi/de, or bitter Cherrie , than 


- upon the Sxckers which ſpring from 


\ the roots of other Cherrie-trees of a 


better 
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better kinde , though tollerable in 
defect of the other : and the right 
ſeaſon to bud them. is, when the 
fruit begins to bluſh, and take co- 
lour. 

They do very well graffed in the 


ſtock, and ſhoot wondertully,but the 


Bud 1s much to be preſerved. 

They have: of late faund out an 
expedient to prevent the Gumme 
which incommodes the graffes and 
Clefts of Cherry-trees, to which they 
are wonderfully obnoxious 3 and 
that is, by ſawing and paring the 
part ſmooth with a knife, after- 
wards to make an inciſion of two 
inches length into the firſt and ut- 
moſt rinde, drawing it aſide, and 
ſeparating 1t from the. green ſome 
two inches long, without peeling 1t 
quite off: Then, inthe 22:ddle of this 
length, to make the Cleft, lodge the 
graffe, and cover it with its skin, by 
replacing itz and then ſwathe it, as 
the cuſtome is. 

For 


8% 
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For Stones , and Almonds of all 
ſorts, which you would ſow to pro- 


duce natural: fruit or gratfe upon : 
prepare a-Bed of Earth before Win- 
fer, trench it, and tread it, then take 
and water it: which done , range 
all your Sfoxes on it at three inches 
diſtance, (every ſpecies apart) then 
lay as many boards upon them as will 
cover the Bed, and upon the boards 
a good quantity of weighty ſtores ; 
cover all this with new dxzg to pre- 
vent the m__ the moneth of ay 
following,take up your boards: you 
ſhall find your ſtozes ſprouted; which 


youſhall immediately take-up with- | 


out impeaching Sprouts, and fo 
place them where you would have 
them remain: this 1s a particular which 
will extreamly ſatisfie you, as in time 
you will find. 

Figs of all ſorts, are propagated 
by Layers, and ſuddenly bear fruit, 


which you may facilitate by paſſing 


a fair branch through ſome + 
an 


< 
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and invironing it with rich earth, 


that 1t may take root. 


But be carefull, that you faſtenthe 
reſſel very well to the fide of the 
tree, leſt the windes, and its own 
weight, turn it over, and ruine your 
Labour. You may alſo take the 


Suckers which ſpring out of the earth 


from the foot of a Fig-tree ready 
rooted, or the Cuttings, which you 
may cx/tivate and govern after the 
manner of @xinces; but yet with- 
out cutting off the tops of the 
branches, which you ſo lay; for this 
wood, having a large pith, 1s very fub- 
jet to the 1njury of winde and wa- 
ter: and the ſooner you plant theſe 
trees in the places deſigned for their 
abode, the better they will take. 
Winter paſt , gather offall the waripe. 
Figs before they fall off themſelves, 
tor if they ſtay till they ſportare- 
ouſly quit the trees, they will have 
exhauſted them very much of their 


54p, to the great prejudice of the 
| Figs 
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Figs which are to ſucceed them, and 


which by neglecting this, do often 
times never arriveto their maturity 
And foraſmuch as the Fig-tree dor 
very much ſuffer by reaſon of the 
Froſts , you are obliged to plan 
them 1n a warm place, or 1n Caſe; 
which you may remove, and houf: 
with your Orarge-trees in the Win 
fer. | | 

Mulberies take likewiſe of Cutfy i! 
tings and Layers, pricking them in! in 
moyſt place, half a foot profound Þ 
not permitting above three fingen 
of the tops to peer out of the eart! 
and treading it down with your fet 
as you ſhould do @x7rces. 

If you would ſow 21zlberies, t 
produce a great quantity 1n a litti th 
pround ; take an old Well-rope, 
which is made of a certain wool 
called the Lime, eaſy to be twiſted 
and rub it. with ſuch ripe 14lberit 
as you finde fallen off the tree b 
ry this Cord four fingers deep 1n1 

| Trent 
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trench, cover it with earth: and the 
next year you ſhall have Trees e- 
nough , bath to ſtore your ſelf, and 
your Friends. of ee: 

Concerning 0rarge, and Limmor 

Trees, I ſhall only deliver the prin- 
cipal , and moſt ordinary govern- 
ment. of them, which js, to ſowe 
their Pepins 1n Boxes, and whenthey 
are two years 91d, tranſplant then 
in Caſes,every one ina Caſe by it ſelf, 
filled with rich Mellon-bed-mould, 
mingled with Loa, refined gnd ma- 
tur'd by one winter, and when they 
can well ſupport it, you may either 
inoculate , or graffe them by- Approch 
in the Spring of the' year: Above 
all things ,- be diligent to ſecure 
them from cold, and commit then 
early to their ſhelter , where, that 
they may intirely be preſerved from 
the Froſt , you may give them a 
gentle: Stove, and attemper the 'Air 
with a fire of Charcoal, during the 
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caſe you ſuſpet the Froſt has at all 
invaded them. 

'But fo ſoon as the Spring appears, 
and that the F roſts are 1ntirel y paſt, 


you may acquaint them with the | 


Air by degrees, beginning firſt to 
open the doors of the Conſervatory 
in the keat of the day , and ſhutting 
theth-apain at ight, and ſo by little 
and little, you may ſet open the win- 
dows'; and ſhut them again 1n the 
evenirig , tifl-all danger 1s paſt, and 
then you may bring them forth, and 
expoſe them boldly to the Air du- 
ring all the $ymmer following. 
_ *As theſe trees Prow big, you may 
change, andenlarge their Caſes, but 
 befnre to take themout, earth and 
all; razing the: ſtringy and fr berous 


roots; a- little with a 4z:fe, :betore 


you replace them, and ſupplying 


what' their new. Caſes may- want, ||... 


with- the fore-deſcribed mould; 
Some, when they alter their Caſes, 
denude them of all the earth;,. con- 
_cerving | 
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ceiving it exhauſted, and iz6pid: but 
it is to the extream prejudice ofthe 
s | Tree, and does ſet it fo far back, that 
t, | a year or two will hardlyrecoverit. 
e | You may gather the Flowers eve- 
o þ ry day, toprevent their kzofting in- 
jÞ to fruit , Or ( being too luxurious) 
g || their langurſhing; it will ſuffice there- 
le | fore that you ſpare fome of the fazre/?, 
- | and beſt placed, for fruzf,and of them 
ie | asmany as you conceive the tree can 
d -wellnouriſh. - -. 4-221 
d |: The Spaders doextreamly affed& to 
v- | ſpread: their Toy/es among the bran- 
ches and leaves of this Tree, becauſe 
zy | the flres fo muchtrequent their flow- 
ut | ers; and leaves, which attract-thenz 
id | with their redotency and juice; and to- 
x | tzemedy this, uſe fuch a Bruſh as 1s 
re | nadetocleanſe przFyres withal, from 
ig | the duſt, but treatthem tenderly, --- 
re, | Arbuſts , and all Shrubs, ſuch as ub: 
|; | Pome-granads , + Faſſemins , | Muiks © 
', | Roſes, &C. Woodbines, - Myrtles, -ordi- 
nary Laurel , Cherry-Laurel , -Roſe- 
2 Cx -2 p HEY Laurel, 


» s '4 


go 
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Laurel, Althea-frutex, Lilac, Guelder- 
Roſes, Phylirea, Alaternus , and divers 
more , ſuperfluous to repeat here ; 
Of theſe we will only take the prin. 
cipal, and diſcourſe a little upon 
them. | | 
Granads, as well thoſe which bear 
the double Flower , as thoſe which 
bear fruit, are propagated from Lay- 
ers, letting them paſle the year inthe 
ground , they will be ſufficiently 
rooted before winter , to be tranſ- 
planted: You may likewiſe govern 
their branches and cuttings as you 
did the 2xirce, They may be either 
budded, or graffed in the Clef? in the 
ordinary ſeaſon: And ſome plant 
themin Caſes to preſerve them in the 
houſe during W7zter3 but. they will 
endure without doors, planted a- 
gainſt ſome well-ſheltered Wal, 
where they will proſper very well. 
The Grazads, which they call de Ka: 
g1ignan , are moſt beautifull, very 
elowing, and ofa rich taſte, although 
ſomething leſs. It 
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If your Pome-granads run out too 
exuberant, and neither kzot, nor pre- 
ſerve their fruit 5, 1t proceeds from 
the drouth of the ground ; and 
therefore being in flower, you ſhould 
water them , and their flowers will 
ſtop and knit. 

Common white Jaſſemine , and 
zellow, are produced allo by Layers, 
out of which you may draw a rooted 
plant, whereon to praffe the Spaniſh 
Jaſemine , which you mult preſerve 
in Caſes , and. houſe with your 0- 
ranges 11 Winter; you ſhall cut 1t 
every year (at the end of Wirter) 
neer the graft, leaving but one Bud 
ata twig , to produce young ſhoots 
for flowers: You may form the Plaxt 
like the head of an Ozzer , leaving 
!tonly a foot high at the Stew: You 
may graffe it in Cleft , upon a ſhoot 
of the precedent year 3 placing the 
Graffe in the middle of the P7th of 
ts{tock, and inveloping 1t with your 
Cerccloth, head it as you do other 

0 3 oratles : 
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graffes: If you will plant it abroad 
againſt ſome wall , expos'd to the 
Eaſt and South, you may govern it as 
you do the Vine, making ſmall head: 
at each knot: but you muſt looſen it 

from the wall in Wizter, and gently 
bend 1t towards the -ground , the 
more commodioully to cover it with 
Mats.,and long dung till the Spring,at 
what time you may redreſs,prune,and 
apply it to the wall as before. 

Mukk roſe The AMusk-Roſe: may be budded 
upon a Sweet-brzer, and are eaſily 
ordered ; for you need only dif- 
charge them of the dead wood, and 
ſtop the young ſhoots which are too 
exuberant, and draw away all the 
ſap to the prejudice of the reſt ofthe 
branches: You may allo /zy them 
in the ground, and ſeparate other 
trees from them; or the Cuttings ot- 
dered like £xinces,and interred in the | f 

TD d 
fhade. | 

5. 6erng _ Aagrtles, Cherry-Lanrels and Roſe- 

Lanrels, ate produced of Layers, It 
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1s ſufficient that it be done a. little - 
before Angſt; but you ſhould. cleave 
or wound that part of the wood a 
little, which you plunge into the 

round, at ſome joyzt , cleaving it 
half the thickneſſe of the branch ” 


and three or four fingers in length ; 


| according as 1t18 in ſtrength , and in 


ſix weeks they will ſhoot a ſufficient 
root, to be ſevered and tranſplanted; 
Moreover, they produce Suckers rea- 
dy rooted, which you may ſeparate 
from their Mothers. | 
You may forme Cherry-Lanrels in 
Paliſades and Hedges, which ſupport 
the winter abroad very well.. | 
Common Lavrelsare rais'd of Seed 
in Caſes like Oranges, and may be 
tranſplanted the firſt, or ſecond 
year, and being planted under. the 
drip(not the gutter) of a houſe, ſhaded 
from the $#x, they will flouriſh won- 


 derfully: ſome cover them with Fear 


orStraw, to ſecure them from the 
frofts,to which they are obnoxious. 
G 4 Phy- 


p 
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Phylyres. | Fhihlrea , and Aliternus are ſowti 
Altermus ;kewile in Caſes before Winter , and 
ſet in the houſe, where the Berrzee 
will come up and ſprout a great deal 
better, than if they had been ſown 
at the Spring. | 
- By that time they are half a foot 


them like Box without any danger, 
ſhaping them into cloſe walks, and 


__ you will. 
Altheafru. Concerning the reſt , as Althea- 
tex. - fyutex, Arbor Jude, Lilac, &c. be- 
_ w- ing Plants which are eaſily prope- 
Cilag, gated , J ſhall paſs them over for 

fear of ſwelling this Book, and 7m- 
portuning the Reader. Let us con- 
clude rather with the Diſeaſes to 
which our Trees and Plants are ob- 
2oxionus , and ſpeak of thoſe Ani- 
zzals which incommode them. 
. _ _-»- Of all «the AMaladzes to which 
| Diſeaſes: * Trees are ſubjet, the Carker 15. the 
| mo 


high, you. may tranſplant them, and 
(if you pleaſe) clip , and faſhion | 


Cabinets, upon frarhes of wood , as 
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ti | moſt perilous, for it chaps , arid mor- 
d | tifies that- part of the Bark, where it 
# | breeds, daily augmenting, unleſle 
i | prevented by. a prompt, and ſpeedy 
1 | Remedy, fo ſoon as 1t 1s perceived ; 
ſo that if you neglect to viſit your 
t | trees, you ſhall often finde them 
1 | all dead upon one fide: to remedy 
1 | which ,, you muſt launce, and open 
, | the living Bark round to the very 
| | quick, as deep as the wood, and fo 
; | the Canker will fall of it ſelf: or 
| elſe you muſt ſcrape it. well-, that 
the bark may the more eafily re- 
cover the ſore; and ſecure it from 
the Hail, by covering it with a little 
Cow-dung , and (wathing it with a 
clout or ſome Moſs. 7 = 
The Aſs which invades trees ,, .. 
proceeds commonly from ſome oc- 
cult and hidden cauſe , which is, 
when the roots encounter with a 
gravelly, ſandy, or other bad mould, 
to that they cannot penetrate to 
ſearch for refreſhment 3 this burns 
| | up 
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ap the ws , and ſpoils it of his 


leaves , during the great heats. For 


this , there is only this expedient, 


If it be a ſinall tree , you mult take 
it up with as much mould about its 
root as poſſible, and make a Pit for 
it four ſoot ſquare, filling the bot- 
tom with Mellon-bed dung, and the 
reſt with rich earth, and then re- 
place the tree,obſerving what have 
already ſaid ; and thus the trec may 


be taken up without any damage, 

and will fake again with eaſe, pro- | 
vided that you be careful to preſerve | 
its Roots from languiſhing and ta- ,| 


king Ayr. But. in caſe the tree be 
ol4, you mutt bare the root before 
Winter > and diſ-interre the oreateſt 
rodts half their thickneſle, making 


a large Trench about the foot of the 


Tree, and- fo let it remain all Win- | 
ter  ( that the earth may become \ 
mellow ) till-the Spring, when you | 


muſt fill the apertures with well 
conſfum'd dung mixed with earth, 


$i | 
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and eſpecially about the Roots. 

| You may take. off the Moſle 
from great Trees with ' a Tlaze, 
lightly paring off the dry Sxrface 
of the Bark 3 and frony, ſmaller 
Trees, with a-blunt knife, or ſome 
proper inſtrument of wood. The 
propereſt ſeaſon for this work, is, 
after a ſoaking r4i-, or great dew 
in the morning 3 for whilſt the great 
heats continue, it cleaves ſo obſti- 
nately to the trees , that you can- 


| not ſcrapeit off without prejudicing 
| the Bark, if you would utterly era- 


dicate it: Neither ought you to 
neglect this cure, for the Moſſe un- 
diſturbed doth daily augment, and 
is the ſame inconvenience to Tregys , 
that the 7ich is to Animals, If you 
water your Trees during the exceſ- 
live heats, and cover the roots with 
Fern, or other mungy ſtuff, 1t will 
preſerve them from this diſeaſe. 


The Jarndies, or Languor, which Jaundies: 


you may perceive by the leaves of 
Trees, 


A 
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Trees, proceeds from fome hirt, 
which either the Moles, or Mite, 
may have done to their rootes3 or 
by the ſtroake of ſome ſpade, or per- 
adventure, by the too great abun- 
dance of Water, which corrupting 
{uffocates them. For redreſs here- 
of, you muſt uncover the roots tn- 
tirely, and viſite them , to ſee if 
they have received any prejudice 
from any of the forementioned ac- 
cidents;, and in caſe you finde any 


gall/ing , or hurt upon a roote, you | 


ſhall cut it ſmooth off, aſ{art. above, 


but neer the place, and then ſtrow | 


the bottom of the hole with ſome 
Chimney-joote,to make theſe creatures 
ag their hannt, filling up the 
reſt with rich mould: And jt the 
cauſe proceed from corrupted Wa- 
ter, you muſtdivertit with a trench. 

To take the Moles, ſome place 


a Butter-Pot crofle their paſſage, | 


{mking it two fingers lower than 


he trat, by which meanes they 


- often 
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pipe of wood of about two foot Jong, 
'Þ and the bore as big as your wriſt. 


or thin plate of 70 within four fin- 


" to the trunk with, 'a wyre a little 
flanting at the bottom towards the 
: | middle of the pipe 3; that' ſo the 
Mole entering in, and-thruſting the 
tongue, can neither get out'at one 
\» | cnd or other: You muſt place this 
vl # trunk, exaltly 1n the AJoles paſlage : 
| Some to make them quit an obſti- 
7 | nate haunt,make a ſmall hoop of elder, 
" | which they fax halfe a foot into the 
ground, - ED 0 

But the moſt infallible way, is to 
watch them 1n the Morning and Ee 
vening,, when they worke 1n their 
Hilts, and to fling them dextrouſly 
* || out with the ſpade. If you take any 


' | pot; for they report, that they will 
mvite others by their cry , who run» 
- m=_ ming 


often fall in.and periſh. Others, uſe a 


In this trunk is a ſmall fozeze of tir, 


gers of either end, which is faſtned 


| alive, put them in an empty butter- 
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touching it 3 for the mice ſtriving | 
: to come #t the « corne, will fall into | 3 
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ning through the ſame paſſage, fallin xl 
to the ſame'pot, and ſoare caught. -Þ| y 
They are deſtroyed likewiſe with | 
HMole-graines , which is. a ſet of b 
ſharp, Tron-paints , skrewed upon 2 ff g 
ſtaffe , which ſtruck upon the hillf e 
when the wzole 18 working, does cer: Þ 6 
tainly pierce him through, amaze, 
or kill, as you ſhall finde, if you dig} t 
immediately after it; - af 
Field-Mice are beſt taken by mak- Þ 1 
ing'them a ſmall þz#t of ferne or} y 
ſtraw, like the cover, or hack ofa 
Bee-hive , placing under 1t ſome | 4: 
veſſel full of Water filled within 4 | \ 
fingers of the brim , and cover it || x 
with ſome husks of Oats to hide the |} t 
water ,* which will ſoon tempt them | f 
to: wallow 1n't, and ſearch for. the || t 
grain, and'{o drown themſelves. It | t 
1s good allo to'put ſome Wheat-ears | | 
or of oates, which 'may hang near 
the middle of the veflel', without | 


the 
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in-Þ che water. -Or you may Poyſon them 
| with Arſenick or Ratts-bane , the 
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powder of it mingled with greaſe; 


but you may by this means endan - 


er your Catts, which finding and 
eating the dead mice, will not long 
furvive them. 


TOE 


The Worme gets ſometimes be- yy, 


tween the bark and body of a tree : 


if you can diſcover whereabout they 
he, you may ſoon draw them out 
| without making any great 77ciſion. 
There is alſo another kind. of 
| ſmall worm ; which they call the 
| Nip-bad , which breeds. at the very 
poynt of young ſhoots, and kills all 


their: tops 5 but theſe are. eaſily de- 


ſtroyed ,” for cutting the branch to 
the quick, you ſhall be ſure to find 


them. 


There is a Green-worme Which 
devoures the young ſhoots as faſt as 


theygrow,' and thoſe are very hard 
to un-neſtle, unleſs you daub them 
with quick-lime newly quenched, 


| which 


F4 
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which you may eaſi iy do with 


ſmall Paintersbruſh:; 
Ants, 


ſtemme four fingers breadth with 1 
circle;or roule of Wooll newly pluck: 
ed froma Sheeps belly, or if you x 
noInt Itwith tarre. | 

' But there is another ext 
more cleanly, and not ſo difficult 
which is to make little boxes of 
cards or Paſtboard, pierced full df 
holes with a bodkin, every box hay- 
ing a baite of the powder of Arſe 


2ick mingled witha ittle hony, the 


boxes muſt be hung upon the tree, 
and this will certainly deſtroy them 
but you muſt be carefull that youdo 
not 'make the' holes ſo large, that 
Bee may enter, leſt they poiſon them 

ſelves alſo. | 
A Glaſſe-bottle with a little ho 
init, or that has had any other 
{weet liquor in tit ,, faſtned to the 
by ree , Will attrat all the- Ants, 
| "oh which} 


and Piſmires will forſake 
their haunt , if you incompaſs the 
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which you may ſtop, and kill them, 
by waſhing the battle with a little . 


hot water; then carrying 1t to its 
place again , rinced with -a little 
fweet Syrup, you will by this means 
intirely deſtroy them. 
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Shell.ſnailes you may ealily ga- Snails, 


ther from behind the leaves, which 
grow neereſt to the frzit,which they 
bagun to eat the night before. | 
For you ſhall find ſome frnit half 
devoured in one night , inſomuch 
as one would think it the work of 
ſome $fotes, Field-rats , or Nut-mouſe, 


| whereas indeed they ate nothing 


but the ſnails, which in great num- 


bers devour as much as one of thoſe 


animals, 

You ſhould never pluck off the 
rt which the ſnails or other Yer- 
nine have begun, for as long. as 
they laſt, they will not touch any of 
the reſt. 

"The Black Snails C without ſhell) 
are eaſily gathered, for they cleave 

H to 


.Cater- 
lars, 


Woodlice 
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to theleaves, and: feed-upon them, 
As for Food-lice, Earwigs, Mar- 


parwigs. tinicts, and-the ſmaller inſets which 


pil. 


likewiſe wnfeſt Trees, you ſhall place 


Hoofs of Ballocks, Sheep, or Hogs, up- | 


on ſhort ſtakes fixed,in the Ground, 
or upon; the- Ozyers which faſten 
your Paliſades, and wall-fruit, and 


. this Chaſe will employ two men from 


Morning-break, who mufttake them 
gently, but ſpcedily off., and ſhake 
them into; akettle of ſcalding water, 


Which they, are to carry. with them | 
or'the other: may bruiſe ſuch as are | 


likely. to eſcape, with ſome inſtru- 


ment of wood. 


. Caterpillars are caſily gathered off | 
during all the Winter, taking away | 


thei Packets which cleave about the | 


' Branches., and burning them 5 but 


if you neglect. this, till they are dif | 
_ closd, you will not beableto deſtroy 
« them without much difficulty : but 


in caſe you have not prevented it, 


be. diligent to. take them whilſt they 


AIC | 


AIRED \n- 


ſition to cover your Graff. 


The Fr ench Gardiner. ' Io5 
are yet young, when either through 


the coldnets of the N:obt, or ſome 


Hamidity, they are aitembied toge- 
ther in (heaps; for otherwite, when 


the $#n1s hot, and that it isHhigh day, 


they will have over-ſpread Your 
OOO Oo bed, - | 

_ And thedeſtrution' of thels Yer- 
mine 1s fo abſolutely neceſiary, that 
you ſhall quit all manner ofwork ro 


accompliſh it ; for a Gardez annoy'd 


with this plague but one year only, 

ſhall reſent” it more than three years 

a 95 e"S 

And now we will ſhur up this 
Freatiie, with the Receipt which T 
promiſed to-give you of the Corzpo- 

Take then half a pound of new —_— ; 

Wax, as much Burgundy Pitch, twqto hood 


, wy . . your ! 
ounces of ordinary Turpentine, melt 7.0. 


all theſe Ingredients in a new earth- 
_en Pot, glazed, ſufficiently firing 
'1t'; then let it coot at leaſt twelve 


hours, then break it" into pieces, 


To make 
fruit knot, 


The French Gardiner. 


and hold them in warm water half 


an hour, where you muſt work it 
with your hands, till it become very 
pliable. Or you may ue any Clouts 
in this Compoſition, and afterwards 
cut them out into Plaſters, fitted to 
the wounds of your Trees, which will 
leſs waſte your ſtore, and not take 
up ſo much of yeur Compoſition, as 
if you applyed it in morſelsz and 
you may make uſe of this Cerecloth 
to cover the Clefts of your Trees 
which gape between a Stock, that 
hath two Graffs, and ſecure it from 
the rain; and you may wind ita- 


bout the Hoods, before you daub. | 
them- with Loa and Hay, and this 


will certainly preſerve your Graffs 
from all injuries of water wharſo- 
ever. 

There are ſome ſo curious, that 
to make their fruit knot well, and 
abide upon ſuch Trees, which ſpend 
all in Bloſſoms, do make holes in 
divers parts of the Tree with an Au- 
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ger of about a finger bore, filling the 
hole again with a pin of 04k, which 
they beat in quite croſs the Tree. 
This, they conceive does ſtop the 
ruit. You may experiment it if vou 
pleaſe, the labour 1s not great, nor 


| atall to the hazard of your Tree, 


' CATALOGUE 


2? OF 


The Names. of Fruits Ls 
about Paris. 


Pears whoſe F rait is in perfeFjon 


at the end of June and in July. 


£ Mall Blanquet. 

W337 aſty Pear of ſeveral ſorts. 
Musk-Pcar, or Sept en gueule, &c. 
£1 ne viusty St. John. 


172 july od 77z Auguft. 


He great Amyret, 
{eller Amyret, 

Lirtle John Amyret: 
Good twice a year. 
Camouzines. 
Lady-dear Muſcat. 
Lads -dear Green. 
Uttron-Pear. | 
Cocquin Rozats EI 
T.adies 


The iench Gardiner. 


Ladies Thigh. 
Madera-Pear. 
Deſgranges:yeliow. 
T wo headed Pear. 
Sweet, two ſorts, 
Vacher Rozatte. 
 Eſpargne, 

Fine Gold long Stalk. 
Fine Gold of Orleans. 
Fine Gold, great, round, and Roſic/ 4 
Friquet. | 
Gloutes de Gap. 

Magdalene, 

Mutcat long tayl. 

Pearl Muſcat. | 
Great Musky, white, and: yellow. 
The great —_ 

Small Muzette: © 

Perdreau. 

The Pearl. 

Pernant Rozat. 

Province Pear. 

Pucell of Xainfonge. 

Green Royal: 

Rozat of three colours. 

H 4 


| The French Gardiner, 
Rozat red. ſtraked with Green. 
Rozat Royal. | 

The King of the Sommer. 


The Superintendent, or great green 
Musk. 


In Auguſt and — ANNU 


He Amazon. 

& Amours. 
Amydon. 
Armentieres, 
Balme, 
TheFather in Law. 
Fair and good. 
Sommer Bergamotte. - 
Great Blanguet. 
The Butter-Pear of Angu 12 W- and | 

round. | 
Green Butter-Pear. 
Beuueriere. 
Bezy of Mouwlliers: 
Sommer green Bon-Chreſtien. 
The good Micet of Coyeux. 
The Ugly-good. 


en. ne), ,.30 OO 2A Ml, wo} mol hos hon frank 
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The 


The French Gardiner. 
The younger Brother. 
The Roſy Musk-flint. 
The Maidens fleſh, 
n | The Wax-Pear. 
{ The Citron Pear. of 
The Melt in mouth. py 
| Roſy Daverat. 
| Golden Pear. 
| White Ladder Pear. 
| Sp1cing. 
| The Forreſt Pear. 
The Ditch Pear. 
{ Musky Ant Pear. 
| The Mangy Pears. 
Roſy Garbot. 
The Cake Pear. 
Giacciole of Rowe. 
| þ LongGillets. 
| Graccioli, or Cucumber-Pear roynd., 
and red. 
| TheGreaſiePear. 
| The JealousPear. 
| Jargonelle. 
Jouars, 
Thered = yellow Balſom Pear. 
Milan 


The French Gardincr. 

M1lan Pears. YC 

Muſcadel of Piedmont. Bl 

Round and Rofte Muſcat. 

Nancy Muſcats. 

Summer Novelet: 

Summer Onion. 

Musky Ontonet. 

D'Or. 

The Red Orange of Xain&tonge,: red 
and very great. 

Yellow Orange, pennach't t with red 
like a Tulip. 

Orange at, ; 

F!.t green Orange. : 

Canary Palmes. 


Perfume of Sommer. £ | '/ 
Paſſe-gond of Burgogne. 
Pepin JL 
Whit and Red Piedmont. 10 
Sommer Portugal. TI 
 Putes, or Pimp-Pear. - 8! 
Xaintogne Roly, ofthree forts: - | Cz 
Ingranad Roſy. TI 


Round Roſie, groet, mixed with ted, {So 
Grey Roſie of X. aintonge. l 


F.offe 


The French: Geidimeri 


| Roſie, Or. haſty: Butter-Pear. 
Bloody Pear. 

Wild Sweeting. 

Korel Pear. 

he Sugar Pear. 

hite Sugar Pear. 

ſhe Treaſurer. 

he Cheat-Liquoriſh. 

he Turky Pear. 

FIhe Valley Pear. 

< [Clown of Anjou. 

. [Clown of Reatte. 


, 


In September and October. F 


\ Ny; the Engliſh Pear. 
The Gooſe's Bill. 
{Long, and green Butter-Pear.., 
| Caillouat of Champagne: 
The Musky Calyill. Y 
{ The Cinnamon Pear... F 
| Cappon. | 
I The long Clairvils. 
1 Sommer Certeau, 
[The Toad-Pear. 
{6 
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The Deans Pear, white, or St. Mj- Tl 


chaels Pear. » 
The Thorn Pear, " 
Fontarabie. | o 
Galore. | & 
The Clove Pear. Ct 
The round Clove. & 
Grain, Re 
Rozatte Cuamont. I% 
High Reliſh. I 
Jargonel of Autumn. Th 
Rohie Kerville. — - * | 
Fhe Sawcy Pears. YC: 
_ Fhe Lombardy Pear. Pe 
The Meilleraye Pear. | 
TheFlies Pear, or Soft Butter. 
Monfteurs Pear. 
Small Melt in Mouth. 
The Muſcat. 
Mont Dieu. 


| Tie Poictiers. 


Fhe Moutieres of Daulphine. 
Oignon of Xaintonge. 


The Rebet. 
The Roland. 


The French Garrl--eer, 


| The great Rullet of Rheims. 
Small Ruſlet. 
Long Roſy poud 'red with red. 
Roſie green, two ſorts. 
! St, Michael. 
St. Samſon, or Ditch Pear. 
Champagne, without tame. - 
Sauſed; ge Pear. 
Rozatte of September. 
|Supreams. 
The Pear of three taſtes, 
| | The Found-Pear. 
Vintage Pears. 
Ylambert. 
Pear Evelyn, 


In October and November. 


A Madotte. 

The Silver Pear. 
The Bag Pipe Pear. 
Thelce Pear. 

The great ſtalked Pear. 
Ugly Good. 
The Lady Pear. 


The 
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The great Mary of Amiens "90 
Meſfire John, green. _ 

The grey Melive John. 

My Lords Pear. 

The Autumn Marrow in mouth. 
The Peach-Pear. * | 
The Noiron. 

The Virgin of Flanders, 

The double Virgins. 

Robine. | 

King of Saulcay. RS 
King Musky Pear, all yellow. 
Autumnal Saffron Pear. 
TheSetgneur. - 

The Sun-Pear. 

The So-good. . . 

'The Vine-Pear. | 
The Virgoulette: great and ſmall, | 


i A] Pt ALIA AAODCOOCGO TO TIT -, 


OH 


Ta November, aud December, 


Leaume. ES 
The Musk Long Bergamots. 
The Rouud Bergamots.. . 
Bezy D' Hery. 


ANOQH©S@ => 


Caniſ 


The French Gardiner, 
Carily. 
The double Cartelle. 


The Burnt Cat. 
The Charity Pear. 


| Stopple-Pear. 


The Squib-Pear. 

Spindle-Pear. 

{ Girogille, or Yenzs Nipple. 

| OurLady-Pear. | 

| The Autumn Pear. 
| Winter Virgins. - 
King of Autumn. 

| The peerleſs Pear. 


| White Sucrin. 


Black Sucrin, 
in December, and January, 


He Nameleſs Pear. 
Gaſcogne Bergamotte. 
| Musk-Bon-Chreſtien. 


 Þ-BonneF OY. 


The Ugly Morma. 
Cadillac-Pear. ' 
Certeau Madam. 


Pear 


The French Gardiner. 


 Pearof the other world. 
The Pound Pear. 

The Scarlet Pear. 

The Fig Pear. 

The Winter flower. 
Free Royal. 

The great Meſnil. 
Keville. 

| The dry Martins. 
Winter Mefſlire John. 
The white Milan Pear. 


The Onionet with a ſhort ſtalk; 


The Orient Pear. 

The Leaden Pear. 

The Red King Pear. 

The Roſie Saffron. 

The Rozat of St. Denis. 

The Healthy Pear. 

The Saullig Pear. 

The wreathed Pear of two ſorts. 


The Cheat Knave or Ugly good. 


The Prieſts Load. 


mm xn. 
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F January, and February, 


He AJencon Pear. 
The Amber Pear. 
The Lovers Pear. 
Bezy of Privillier, 
Bezy of Quaſloy. 
| The Winter ow: P. of Xaintange. 
The Butter Pear of Yveteaux. 
The Bouvart Pear. 
The Musk Caillotet.or Curdled P. 
' The Caillouat of Varennes. 
The Winter Roſie Flint. 
The Carcaſlonne. 
The great Certeau. 
| The- Carmelite. | 
The ſmall hooked Certeau. 
The Caſtle Gontier. 
The Condon. 
TheLittle Dagobert. 
The Dagobert of Mioſlan. 
Dame Houdette. - 
The red Ladder Pear. - 
' | Winter Fine Gold. 


I'20 


The white Rabn. 


The French Gardiner. 
Roſy Florentine. 


The Fremont, or St Francels.: '-i 


The Winter Spindle. 
The Garay of Auxois. 
The Gourmandme.' 
The huge Hongrie. 
The Incognito of Pon. 
The Winter Legat. -' 

The ſweet Limon.” 


The long green = of Ber. | oc 
The Micet. VCO 1 97 


Winter melt in mouth]. 
The Fleſhy ſtalk” Muleat. 
The Mazeray Muſcat.: 
The Winter way Xu. cl ; 


Nanterre. 


The O1gnon of St John of Angely../ 


The Winter OrenzePear. 
The Roſe Perigord.” 

The petit Oing. 

Plotot, or Squat Pear, 
Portail- Feat: - | 
The Prince, or Hagan, 
The Prince of Sillery. 


bon a 
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The great, and little Ratot: 
The Pear Royal. 
Rozatte of Xaintonge. 
Rozatte of Mazuere. 
St Anthony-Pear. 
The Suiſſe with red, green, and yel- 
low Cheeks. . | 

The Greening. 

The Valladolid. 
The Winter Clown. 


—— 2. 1 
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In February , and the other following 
Moneths till new ones. 


Ezy. 
The latter Bon-Chreſtien, 

Thepreat Creſtien. 
Calo Rozat. 
The Gallon Oak-Pear of ſeveral 

ſorts. 
The double Bloſlom Pe=ar; 
| Gaſteher. 

| The great Kairville, 

Liquet. 
The long-liv'd Pear. 
| I 2 | The 
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The Long green Pear. 
The Musk Pear. 

The Parmein. 

The Winter Virgin. IN, 
R1lle. 

The Winter Saffran Pear. 
The peerlefle Pear. 
The Thoul Pear. 

The great Found Pear. 
Thelittle Found Pear. 
The Vignolettes. 


, 


Rath-ripe Apples. 
Anquelles. 


The White Calvil. (ROWE of 
The Cleer Calvil. © << Foc ns 
The red Calvil. DP 
White Camoile. 
Carmagnolles. 

The tender Cheſnut. 

The Clicquet, or Rattle Apple. 
The fingle Short-ſtart. 

Red Short-ſtart. 

The great Cuſhion Apple. 
Round Cuſhion Apple. 

Long Cuſhion A pple. 
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The Apple of Hell, or black. Apple. 

The Scarlet Apple. 

The Spicing. - - 

L. Vay-P lower. 
e Raſpis Apple. 

Giradottes. 

The Frozen Apple. 

The great-ey'd Apple. 

The Jacob Apple. 

Lugelles. 

Magdalene. 

The Minton. 

The Snow Apple. 

Our Ladies Apple. 

The Oblong Liſlce. 

Orgeran. i 

Paſſepommes, or Hony meal of feve- 
ral kinds, 

Pommaſles. 

The white Rambourg. 

Red Rambourg, 

The haſty Remette or. Pippin. 

The Royal. 

The Dewy Apple. 


The large red of September. 
| . 3 The 
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The foft red. 

The St ue" of two ſorts. 
The cluſtred Apple. 

The Vignan Court. 

The March Vigslet. 


Keeping Apples. | 
Ti great, and ſmall Apis, or ap | 


pius Claudius, 

The holes, 

TheParſly Apple. 
Babichet. 
The great white Apple. 
_ Thelcy white Apple. 

The Little-Good. 

The white Apple of Bretagne. | 
Thered Apple of Bretagne, B 
The Cardinal. I | 
Camueſe, or Flat Snout. 
Winter-Cheſaur. 

Fhe Citron-Apple. 

The Coqueret of ſeveral forts, 
Hard Short-Start. 
Red Short-Start, 


Ruſlet 


The French Gardiner, 


Ruſlet Short-Start.. 

Douettes. | 

The Bretagne Cloth of Gold. 

The Stranger. 

White Fenouwil. 

Red Fenouil. 

The Yron Apple. 

The great belly'd Woman. 

The High-good. 

Hurluva. 

Jayet. 

The Judea Apple. 2 

Malingres, or Maligar Apple. 
Mattranges. 

Winter Paſſe-Pommes,orHony-Meal 

The Pigeonnet. 

Pear-Apple. 

TheRaectlee. 

 TheReinet of Auvergne. 

Pippin of Maſcons. 

The Grey Reinet. 

The Flat Reinet. 

Robillard. 

The Winter Reed. 

'The Roſe Apple. 


I 4 The 


Health. 
The Seigneur. . 
"The Vermillion. 


Plums early and late, 


Bricots. 
A Abricotines, 
Amber. 

The great Appetite 
Beſlonne, or Twin-Plum, 
All Saints, white. 

Bloſles. 

Good at Chriſtmas. 
Prunella of Provence. 
Citron Prunellas, 

White Cherry-Plum. - 
Red little Cherry-Plum. 
Round Citrons. 
Pointed Citron. 
Pigeons Heart, 
Cypres. 

Almond. 

The White Damask. 


The French Gardiner. 
The Apple without Bloſſom. 
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Great double Damask. 
The latter Grey Damask. 
The haſty black Damask. 
Musky Black Damask, 
The Violet Damask. 
White Date. 

Red Date. 

Great Dattille. 

Datilles. 

Black Diapred. - 

White Diapred. 

The Eſcarcelle. 

The double Flower. 

High Good. 

Great Imperial. 

Round Imperial. 
Jointville. 

Joraſes. 

Green Peaſcod. 

Maximilian. 

Marveille, or Balſam plum. 

Mirabolans. 

Mirabelles. 

The Looking-Glaſle. 

The Egge Yolk. 

Yolk of Bourgogne | Mons 


The French Gardiner. 


Monfſteurs Plum. 

Montmuret. 

Musk. Þ 
The Paſle for Velvet © Or e Vale 
White ©. 1 


Bjack & f | 
Red pPerdrigon. , 
Late C c 
Green 
Great Violet. 
Porctron. 
Small Grape Plum. 
Queen Claudia. 
Cocles Kidney. 
Roche Corbon. 
Roman, 
Latter Round. 1 
King of Breſle. 
Little St Anthony. 
"St Catharine. 
- St Cir. 
| The White St Julien. 
Black St Julien. 
Huge Saluces of two forts. 
The Plum without Stone, 
Simiennes. Black 


———x 
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Black Trudennes. 
Red Trudennes. 
The Vacation Plum. 
The black Vintage. 
Verdach. 


Peaches. 


Reat Alberges. 
Small Alberges. 
. Alberges of Province. 


| Aubicons. 


Almond Peach. 
Amber Peach. 
Angelicks. 
White forward Peach. 
Yellow forward Peach. 
Great Brignons of Bearn. 
Musky Brignons. 

Cherry Peach. 

Corbe1l Peaches. 
Winter hard Peach. 
Double-Flower Peach. 
Gallion Peach, very fair. 
Yellow Pavie. + 
Magdalen Pavie, 


The French Gardiner. 


Magdalene Peach. 
White Mircoton. 


Nutmeg Peach. 
Parcouppes, or Gaſhed Peach. 
Pau-Peach. 
Prune-Peach. 
Pavies-Raves. 
Peach-Rave. 

Perſiques. 

Perſilles, or Parfly Peaci:. 
Roflan Peach. 

White Scandalis. 

Black Scandalis. 

Yellow Peach, 

Froy Peach, 

Fhe Fromentee Peach. 
The Violet Peach. 


Cherries, Heart-Cherries, &C. 
[garreaux, _ 


Red Cherrte, 
White Cherrie. 


Yellow Mircoton. © 
Mircoton of Jarnac. ; 


I _IO ZZ PFIIIONpT»RMH 
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Double Bloſſom Cherrie. 

| Heart-Cherrie. | 

2 Preſerving Cherry, great. 

| Sweet Guin Cherries. 

} White Guin Cherries. 

| Black Guin Cherries. 

| Merizettes. : 

{ Double Bloſſom Merizier: 

| Mountmorency Cherry,Short ſtalk. 
Rath-ripe, or May. 

| Trochets chaſtred, or Flanders Cher- 
rie. 


! The All Saints Cherrie. 


F7gs. 


| V Hite Figs. . 
E Bour jaffores: 


Bourno-Saintes. 

Flower-Fig. 
| Gourravaund of Languedoc. 
| Marſeilles Fig. 

White Dwarfe. 

Violet Dwarte. 

Violet Fig. 
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Oranges. | C 
cou #- q ; J 
Igarrades. | NV 
China-Orange. __ WIN 
( Spaniſh | P 
Genoa | B 
Portugall ( Orange. 
Province ; | tie | Ty 
Limons and Citrons. 
Imonchali- | \- 2fFf ] 
Limoni Cedri. of 
Limoni Dorf. .- | ca 
Limon of Grarita. PC 
Sweet Limons. 931 G, 
Pommes D* Adam. + . Iy 
Poncllles. | __ ha 
Spada Fora with Laurel leaves. © || to 
as 
— curious Trees. D; 
Rbutus. 


Azarollier , or Neapolitan 


Medlar. Carob-: 


The French Gardiner. 


Carob-tree. 

Cornelian. 

| Jujuba. 

{ Mirabolans of Africa. 

| Medlars without Stone. 
Piſtachia. 

Berberies without Stone. 


4% 


READER, 
F inthis Catalogue of Fruits, T have 
either miſtaken or omitted many 
of the true Exeliſh names, it is be- 
cauſe 1t was a Subje&Fion too inſup- 
portable : and beſides the French 
Gardiners themſelves are not perte&- 
ly accorded concerning them; nor 
have our Orchards, as yet, attained 
to ſo ample a Choyce and univerſal, 
as to ſupply the deficiency of the 
DiGionary. 
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THE SECOND 


TREATISE. 
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SECTION TI. 
of Melons, Cucumbers, Gonrds, and 
' their Kindes, 


INCE Melonsare the moſt pre- 
ctous Fruit that your K3tcher 


Garden affords, I think it moſt pro- | 


per to diſcourſe of them in the 
Front of this Chapter, and inſtru& 
you how you ought to govern 
{| them 1n this our. C/zz2#ate, for which 
alone, I have calculated all theſe 
obſervations, paſſing by thoſe which 
( differing from ours) may poſlibly 
fill you with doubt, ſhould I con- 
found you with the manner how 
they arder them in the hatrer Cour 
treys, different from ours, mare 


temperate, and cold in reſpect tq 


theſe delicate fruits. 
K In 
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| Seeds: 
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In order to this intention of ours, 


which 1s, that we may have them 
excellent, You muſt diligently en- 
quire after the beſt Seeds, ſuch as 
you may procure out of 7taly, from 
Lions, Tours, Anjon, Champagne, 
and other places, where men emu- 
late one another who ſhall have 
the b<{ſt Melons. Allo to have of 
all the kids, Sucrin, Morin, Melonnes, 
Grenots, white, wraught, or Embroi- 
der'd, Ribb'd, and others. even tg 
the locking up of thoſe ſeeds whole 
ruit has pleaſed you; for ſome 
affect them of one taſt, which ano: 
ther will reject, and hold worth 
nothing. One loves to eat them a 
little greez, another would have 
them very ripe. And therefore yoy 
ſhall furniſh your ſelf with fuch 
kinds as are moſt agreeable to your 
zaſt, and as thrive and ripen beſt in 
your ground, which isthe thing you 
muſt chiefly reſpe&; for oftentimes 
there comes ſuch rains from A: 
” | gnft, 


| 7 n ” - ; _" | 
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guſt, as utterly ſpoyl them, depri- 
ving them both af odour, ſavour and. 
colour, filling them- ſo with water 
that they are not to be eaten, and 
ripening them fo altogether, that they 
are only fit to be given to Horſes, 
who extreamly affect them ; In brief; 
theſe rains ſpoyl;. and utterly de- 
ſtroy your Meloxiere , where you 
have beſtowed ſo much care, and the 
pains of five or ſix months are loſt 
without gratifying you with the leaſt 
of your hopes; and therefore you 
ſhould endeavour to have them early 
that you may prevent theſe incon- 
yeniences, 

In thole Covntreys where they 

. . . > 
raiſe great {tore with little trouble, ' 
but plant them in the open ground, 
2s we do Cabbages, as ſoon as the 
rains come, they give over cating 
them, and think them ag bad as 


poyſon. 


To begin then yqur- Meloniere, ox Plot. 
Melon-Plot , you ſhall chooſe a 
= 


H 
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place in your Garden the moſt ſecy, 
red from pernicious winds, which 
you ſhall cloſe in with a Reed-hedy 
handſomely bound in Pannels, which 
you ſhall ſet up with ſufficient ſtakes, 
or poſts fixed' in the- ground, and 
ſuſtained, leaſt the winds overturn 
them: To this Encloſure you mult 
make a door, which you ſhall keep 
under lock and key, that none mo- 


- Teſt your Plantation 5 and patti- 


cularly to keep out women-kindat 
certain times , for reaſons you may 
Imagine, | 

The Figure at the Frontiſpiece of 
this Treatiſe, will eaſily inſtruct you 
in what manner you ſhould incloſ 


your Melo ground. | 
In''this Park (which may/be« of 

what extent you think good,) you 

ſhall-make beds of Horſe-dung, ſuch 


.aS you have provided the winter bes 


fore , and heaped up together in 
forme place near your Meloniere, as 
faſt as it is thrown forth of the ſtable, 

- About 
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About mid-February you ſhall Scaſon. 


begin to prepare a bed for the ſeeds, 
taking dung hot from the ſtable, 
and of that of your foreſaid heap, 
mingling them together, that the 
heat of the freſh, may communicate 
it ſelf to the other. | 


Make your bed the whole length £*9> , 


of your clo ground, four foot 
large, leaving a path about it of 
three foot wide, that you may have 
place to put hot dxzzz when you per- 
ceive the bed to :languiſh, and that 
it begins to cool overmuch, _ ' 

*This bed, handſomly made, . and 
trodden'with the feet to excite the 
heat, you mult cover the top of it 
with ( near four inches thick) ex- 
cellent mould, or rather with: that 
rich ſtuff, which comes from a laſt 
years bed, mingled with a little of 
the pureſt mould you can procure : 
This coxzpoſition you muſt ſpread, 
keeping a board to the fide and 
wargent of the bed, and clapping 
K 3 the 
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the earth down with your hand a: 
gainſt the board.” to render: ir the 
more firm and (even. 


'Your Bed thus prepared, of about Þ 


a yard high , you' ſhall ſuffer'to re: 
poſe*till it has' paſſed! its? greateſt 
heats, which may continue two or 
three days, more, or leſs; according 
to the rexzper of the ſeaſon. 

' The extreamity of hedt paſt 
( which you ſhall diſcover by ay 
finking of the bed, and'by 'examining 
it with your finger ) you: will eafily 
judge if it bewell'qualified for your 
ſeed: For if you cannot ſuffer your 
finger-in it, it is yet too hot, and 
it onght to 'be but tepid. but not 
quite cold in: which caſe, you muſt 
heat 1t again, by applying new-made 
dung immediately to the fides of 
your bed 'in the paſſage abour it, is 
I before have 'deſcribed. 

The bed in pertect temper, and 
your ſeeds ſteeped in good Wine- 
Vinegar, or Cow-milk, eight and 
tourty 


S 
t 
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fourty hours, every ſpecies apart by 
themſelves 3 You ſhall ſow them at 
one end of your bed, reſerving the 


| reſt for the other ſeeds, whereof I 


__ ſpeak hereafter. 

Draw then upon your Terras, Sowings, 

narrow furrows with the point of 
your finger quite croſs your bed ; 
But let the lines be fix inches aſim- 
der, and as even as you can, which 
you may facilitate with the' help of 
a Rule. 

Upon every of theſe lines make 
three holes in the earth or T erras, 
joyning your fingers together in fa- 
ſhion of a Hens-rump, and in each 
of theſe holes, put three, or four 
Melon-ſeeds, all of a fort. © 2 

Upon the Intervalls 'twixt the 
lines, which I adviſed you to leave, 
you 'may ſow Lettice-ſeeds for early 
fallets, in other Chervi/; And you 


may fringe the whole "bed. about” 


with Prr//aine; for theſe herbs will 


be very forward, and are to be ta- 
— Wu ken 
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ken up very young, leaſt they ſuf: 
focate your Melon-plants, but this 
will ſpare you a weeding , and will 
be a kind of dreſſzzg to them alſo. 


Be careful to cover your Bed e-1 


very night, and when the weather 
1s bad, with hurdles made of ſtraw, 
or cloſe #:atts, which are to be ſu 
ported with ribs, and arches of poles 
or ſmall rafters layd croſs into forks 
fixed in the ground, at the ſides of 
the Bed. | 
You ſhall not approach theſe 


Coverings neerer then four inches | 


to your Bed; if it happen to frees 
ar ſnow, you ſhall then fill the whole 
vacuum with freſh, and newly drawn 


dung, till the weather be more 


kind. .-. 


But if your ſeeds burn, by reaſon 


of the. too great heat of your Bed, 


(which. you ſhall ſoon perceive, for 


they ought not to be long in the 
ground ).:you ſhall ſow them all 0- 
ver again, and heat the Beda y 

y 
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by the ſides, with hot duzg, as you 
have been taught. 


_ The perfect ſeaſon to ſow Melows Siaſo0, 


ſeeds, 1s 1n the full of February. 

When your plants begin topeep. 
you ſhall cover them with pretty 
large DrinkzngeGlaſſes, leaving a lit- 
tle paſſage for the Air 'twixt the 
Glaſs and the Earth, leſt otherwile, 
they ſuffocate and tarniſh. 

Thus you ſhall let them grow 
to the fourth, or ſixth leaf, before 
you remove them. 


They are Tranſplinted after four Trand- 


ſeveral faſhions, Firſt upon the Beds, * 
which you muſt prepare at the fi de 
of this Genial Bed, and all together : 

Make holes in the middle of theſe 
beds four foot aſunder,and in each of 
theſe holes put in half a buſhel of 
excellent rich mould, without ma- 
king your whole bed of it, and inthis, 
you ſhal Tranſplant your Melons, tak- 
ng them dextrouſlyfrom the Nurſing+ 
bed: with a good clod of earth a on 
the 
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the roots, In the Evening about Sur 


ſet will be the moſt convenient time 
for this purpoſe, and if it may, let 


it be -after a fair day, for it will þ 


much impfove your plants. 


This done, ſhelter the beds from 


the Sur for three or four days fol- 


lowing, but you muſt water them 
from the firſt day of their planting, 
that they may take hold, and ſpring 
the ſooner. 

- Then you ſhall cover them with 
wider glaſs-bells till the fruit be 


'* big, and indeed, as long as the 


plant may be contained under it, 


leaving ita little air 'twixt the bell 
and the bed, for fear of choaking the 
plant, whleſs the bell have a-holte 
at the- top, *which you may ſtop at 


mers 


Frotti tet inthe Morning, tillfout | 
in the 'Aﬀternoon, you miay take off 


the | bells, to _— thent with 
the air, and fortitte your 2elors 4: 
gainft 'unfeafonable' Weather, but 

4 | you 


uy 
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you muſt cover them again in the 
Evening: | 

| There ſometimes happen ſuch Storms. *. 
ſtorms of Hail, as crack all the bells, 


| and to prevent this, ſome are provi= 


ded with covers made of ſtraw of 
the ſame ſhape, to clap over the 
olaſſes at night. 

Other make bells of Earth, but Bells 
I do no\way approve of this inven- 
tion, for it is not poſſible that the 
Sun ſhould ſufficiently penetrate this 
Earth , as it doth the Glaſs: They 
may pretend i them for the night on- 
ly, and to prevent Hail, and. that 
indeed with better reaſon. 

If you perceive your plant to lan- 
guiſh, and not improve,water it with- 
in half afoot of its root, with. water 
wherein ' 7 igeors dung has been 
ſteeped. x 

Your Melons now - reaſonable Pruning. 
ſtrong, chooſe out the prime ſhoots 
( which will be in” number equal 
to your ſeeds ) the reſt yon muſt 
geld 
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geld and prune off, and when you 
perceive three or four Melons knots 
ted upon one ſhoot, you ſhall ſtop 
that vine, an knot above 
that of the: fruit, then extend all 
the other fhoots of your. plants, 
ſpreading them upon every part of 
Four Bed, that they may nouriſh the 
fruit with more eaſe, which when 
it 13 grown as big as your. fiſt, you 
fha!l forbear to water any longer, 
unleſs 1t be in- ſome exceflive dry 
ſeaſon, when you perceive the leaves 


burn, and that the plant it (elf 


ſcorches 3 1n ſuch caſe, you may res 
freſh every languiſhing foot witha 
iatle water. 7 
You :;muſt place a Tyſe under; e- 
very. Meloz, the better .to- faſhion 
them, : and- advance their maturity 
by the reflection of the $zx from it, 
and this is a.thing which cannot be 
ſo well upon a-dzng-bed. ( in which 
fame. Tra#ſplant, and force. then ) 
| beſides, they will be much. Dryer ; 
an 


— 
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and leſs participate of the laathſume 


quality of the durg. 


You ſhall never ſuffer any ſmall 
new ſhoot or ſtring to draw away 
the 8ap from your leading plant , 


but ip it off immediately , unleſs 


it be that yaur fr»it lies naked, and 
too much expoſed, and that it ſtand 
in need of any leaves to accelerate 
its growth, & preſerve 1t in temper, 


The ſecond Aethod of Tranſplants Trank, 
ing Melons, 1s to make, near the end P59 


of Summer. trenches of about two 
foot deep, and four foot large, {as 
they do in 4njou) Teaving a ſquare 
of three foot between each ofthem, 
to caſt the -20#/d upon, which you 
muſt form into. a ridge ſomewhat 


| round ,- 1n form of an Afes-back, 
(by which name the Frexch call 
them. ) Then you ſhall 6l] the trench 


with good dang, and very rotten 
earth, ſcourings of ditches, which has 
lain two or three years mellowing 
in the rains and froſts, 

They 


Seaſon, 


Tranf- 
planityg 
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'Then in March, when the winter 
has ſufficiently ripened the. foreſaid 


earth, you ſhall ſtir and mingle 
that which lyes in the ridge, with 
the Ditch-ſconring, adding to 1t new 
dung well conſumed, and ſo fill up 
your Trexches with this mixture, and 
let it be kept well weeded till the 
ſeaſon that you Tranſplant your Me- 
lons on 1t , as I have before 4nſtrud- 
ed you. TE, 
There 1s yet a third faſhion a 
reat deal more eaſje than this, and 
which I have found as ſucceſsful, as 
any of the former rwo, and which 
hath afforded me ſtore of excellent 


and high-taſted Melons every year, 


( but attribute the principal cauſe 
of it, to the goodneſs of my Soil, 
which is $4zdy, but richly improv'd 
by a long C#ltivation.) There is nq 
more AiGoalty in the buſineſs, than 
to give the ground three or four 


dreflings before, and after Winter, | 


and at the time of Tranſplanting s 
Se en: make 
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make pits in the middle of the beds, 
which you muſt fill with a bu{hel of 
the mould, and half dzzg, of an old 
hot-bed, and in this to ſet your plants 
after the manner I have taught you. 
| There are a world of curioſities 
in Tranſplanting of Melons, ſome 
place them 1n Veſlels of earth, pier- 
ced full of holes, and filled with 
excellent mould, and ſo change their 
beds when they are over-chilled , 
others in baskets of the ſame ſhape, 
and ſome again are ſo nice about 
them, as would weary the moſt la» 
borious Gardiner, 


If during the exceflive heats you Wateriug; 


percetve that your Meloxs ſuffer for 
want of refreſhment, and ſcald (as 
they term it) 1t will be good to 
afford a watring to every root, but 
this only in caſe of extream necel- 
lity, and very rarely. 


To know when your Afelon is fitgahering 
.to be gather'd, you ſhall -perceive 7 


hum to be ripe when the ſ#alk ſeems 


as 
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as if it would part from the fruit, 
when they begin to gi/d, and grow b 
 Yallow underneath, when the fmallf| t] 
fhoot ( which is at the ſame knot )}| { 
withers, and when approaching to || t! 
the fruit, you be ſaluted with an a-þ ft 
greeable odour. But ſuch as are ac-} þ 
cuſtom'd, and frequent the Aelio- fþ a, 
neres, judge it by the eye, obſerving ||. 
only the change of their colour, a 
the intercoſtal yellowneſs, which isa | u 
fufficient-7-dex of their maturity, | at 
Thoſe Melons which are full of | t5 
Embroidery and Charattcrs, are com: 
monly twelve, or fifteen days a fa || jo 
fhioning, e're they be perfedtly ripe. || r) 
The AMorizs grow Yellow ſome days || fo 
before they be fit to gather. * || to 
For their gathering, let it be ac-f 
cording as they turns If to be con-if 61 
veyed far off, you ſhall gather hin} g- 
inſtantly upon his firſt change of 
colour, for they will finiſh ther vi 
ripening by the way. But if to befſ tir 
fpent . ummediately, gather then gi 


through 
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through ripe , putting .them into a 


| bucket of water drawn newly out of 


the Well, and let them refreſh them- 
ſelves there, as you would treat bot- 
tlesof wine, fince coming immediatly 
from the Melonieres, they are S»1- 
heated, and nothing ſo quick and 
aprecable to be eaten. 

Others, which you muſt oather 


as faſt as they ripen, may be laid 


upon a board in ſome cool place, 
and ſpent according to their maturi- 
t 

"il ſhall remember to leave the 
joznt which holds to the ſtalk of eve- 
ry Melon, with two or three leaves 
for ornaments, and be carefu], not 
to break off the ſtalk, leaſt the Me- 
lox languilh , { asa cask of wine ##- 
banged) and looſe the richnels of its 


guſto. 
You mult not think it much to viting 
viſit your Melonzereat the leaſt four 319 Cares 


times a day, when your Melons be- 


Lin tO _ leaſt they paſs their 


prime, 
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. Choice, 


Sceds. 


| have a thick and ſhort /t4/k, thathe 
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prime, and looſe of their texzpting, bel 
coming laxk and flaſhy. 

To chooſe a perfe& good Meloy, 
itmuſt neither be too greez, nar over: 
ripez let him be well nouriſhed, and 


proceed of a Yigeroxs plant, not for: 
ced with too great heat, weighty inſti 
the hand, firm to the touch, dry, and g; 
ofa Vermilion hue within. Laſtly, {: 
that it have the flavor of that pitchyfi 
mixture, wherewith Seamen dre 
their cordage. lo 
Remember to reſerve the ſeeds ff g1 
all fuch Aelozs as you found to be} ly 
excellent and the moſt early, ( a b 
before I. advertis'd you ) preſereÞl or 
them carefully, taking thoſe whidY fi, 
lodged at the funny fide, they ary f; 
better at two or three years old 
than at one. uf 
Cucumbers are ſown and raiſel be 
upon the ſame bed, and at the fame} th 
time with 27clozzs 5 having before iſ or 
bibed the ſeeds in ether Cow,or _ 
| : V//4114 
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milk, There are of white and green, 
hich they call Parroquets; You fhall 


er-whiteſt, longeſt, and earlieſt frazt. but 
leave them for ſced, letting them 
ripen upon their own ſtalks as long 
or-Ylas the plant continues, which will be 
till the fifft froſts: As for the Parro- 
nd quets, they may all be ſpexr, (ince the 
ly, /ceds of the white Cucumi ers do fut- 
by ficiently degenerate into them. 
<|F They aretranſplanted allo a3 Me- 
lons are, both 1n beds, and 1n open 
«F ground, but they muſt be exceeding- 
be ly watered, to make them produce a- 
5 bundantly ; The vizes and ſupertlu« 
TY ous ſhoots muſt be gzelded; the falle 
<hF fowers which will never kzot into 
cy fruit, are to be nipped off. | 
0 The firſt colds bring the Mildew 


upon them, which 1s when the leaves 


ed} become white and mealy, a ſign 
mel that they are near their deſtrudi- 
#-l| on 


af} Gather them according to your | 


lk, L 2 


ſpend 
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| ſpending, for they will grow bigger. 


every day, but withal, harder, and 
the ſeeds more compacted render 
the frait leſs agreeable to the taſt: 
They are then in perfe&702 a little 
before they begin to grow yellow. 


Pumpeons - Pumpeons are raiſed alſo Upon 


Tranf- 
planting. 


two buſhels of rich ſoz/ to every; 


the hot-bed, and are removed like 
the former, but for the moſt part 


upon plain ground: being placed 


in {ome ſpacious part of your Gar. 
der, becauſe their ſhoots and tenarel; 
{ſtragglea great way before they knot 


1nto frat. 


When you trazſplant them, make 
their pits wide enough aſunder, 
twelve foot or thereabout, and lay 


plant; becauſe of the ſtrength of the 


plant, water them abundantly. . 


Gathering The time of gathering them 1s-10 


-theirperfect maturity, which is about 
Auguſt, nor do they ſpoil at all by 
lying upon the earth, but become 
daily riper by 1t. 
— , When 
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- When the firſt co/d begins to come, 


gather them in a Morning, and heape 


them one upon another, that they 
may dry in the $xx, and afterwards 
carry them into ſome 'temperate 
Room upon boards, where let them 
lye without touching one another : 
above all, preſerve them from the 
froſt, tor that will immediately periſh 


{| them. 


If you have plenty,. and abound, 
you may put 1t into your ordinary 
Houſe-hold bread, or that of your 
own table. But firſt you muſt boy/ 
it after the ſame manner as you 
prepare 16 to Fry, on'y a little more 
tender, then drain the water from 
't, and wet your flower with this 
maſh, and ſo make your bread It will 
be of better colour, and better re- 
liſh being a little Dew, and is very 
wholeſome for thoſe who ſtand in 
need of refreſhment. | 

There is a ſmall kind of Pumpeor 
which knots into fruit near the foot 
L 3 with- 
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without trailing, and bears abun- 


ing none but the faireſt. 
Potirons, * Potirons, white and coloured, 
*a kind of Prieſt-caps, Spaniſh trumpets, Gourds, 
round 1nd the like, are to be ordered a 
Pumpeon, | AS , 
or Citro- YOU do P11 peons , with this only 
vil. difference, that ſome ofthem would 
be ſtaked, and not ſuffered to ramp 
upon the ground. 

The ſeeds of theie, as alſo of Pun: 
peorrs, areto be ſaved, as you ſpend 
their fruit, but it muſt be carefully 
cleanſed and dried in the air, and 
ſecured from mice. which devour 


theſe ſeeds, as well as thoſe of Ms: 
loans and Cucumbers, 


dantly : they muſt be gzel/ded, leay- 


Jul 
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SECTION FTI. 


of Artichocks, Chardons, aud 
Aſparagns. 


T- E Antichock 1s one of the Anichokes 


molt excellent Fruits of the 


Kitchen Garden, and recommended 


not only for its goodneſs, and the 
diverſe manner of cooking 1t 3 but 
alſo for that 'the fruit continues in 


| ſeaſon a long time. 


Of theſe there are two ſorts, the 
Violet, and the Green. The Slips 
which grow by the fides of the old 
Stubs, {erve for Plants, which you 
muſt ſet in very good ground,. deep 
dunged, and drefled with two, or 
three manures. 


When the Fro5#s are entirely Planting. 


paſt, in Apri/ you ſhall plant the 
Slips, having ſeparated them from 
the Ste? with as much root as you 
Ke 4 can 
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can, that they may take the more 
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eaſily 3 and if they be ſtrong enough, 
they will bear Heads the Autnmy 
following. _ | 

You ſhall plant them four or five 


- foot diſtant one from another, ac: 


cording to the goodneſs of the Soy!; 
for if it be light and ſandy, you may 
plant them cloſer; if 1t be a ſtrong 
ground, at a greater diſtance to give 
ſcope to the /eaves, which, with the 
fruit will come fairer, and bring 
forth more double ones. . 
They ſhall need no other Crltar 
before winter, than to be dreſs'd and 


_ weeded ſometimes. 


> You ſhall cover them in wizte 
to -preſerve them from the Froſt; 
and to do this, they order them at: 
ter divers manners 3 ſome cutting 
all the Plants within a foot of the 
ground, and gathering up the ret 
of the leaves, ( as they do to bland 
think it ſufficient to make 
it upin form ofa Mole- hill, leaving 

| out 
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oat at the top, the extreams of the 
leaves, about two fingers deep, to 
keep the plant from ſutfocating ; and 
then covering them with long dung, 
preſerve them thus from the froſts, 
and hinder the raiz from rotting 
them. 

Others make trexcics *twixt two 
ranes, and caſt the earth in long 
banks upon the plants, covering 
them within two fingers of the tops, 
as I ſhewed you above : And there 
be ſome which only put long dung 
about the plants, and fo they pals 
the wizter very well : All theſe feve- 


_ ral faſhions are good, and every man 


abounds with his particular reaſon. 


Only, be not over early in earth- Exthing: 


ing them, leaſt they grow rotten, but 
be ſure that the great froſts do not 
prevent and ſurpriſe you, if you 
have many to govern. If you deſire 
to have fruit in Autumn, you need 
only cut the Stexz of ſuch as have 
7, to hinder 

them 


- 


Charg, 
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them from a ſecond ſhoot. And in 
Autumn theſe luſty Stocks will not 
fail of bearing very fair heads, pro- 


vided that you dreſs and dig about 


them well, and water them in their 
neceſlity , taking away the Slips 
which grow to their ſides, and which 
draw all the ſubſtance from the 
lants. | 

The wizter ſpent, you ſhall un- 
cover your Aztichocks, by little and 
little, not at once, leaſt the cold air 
{poyl them, being yet tender, and 
but newly out of their warm beds: 
and therefore let 1t be done at three 
times, with a four days iztcroal each 
time; at the laſt- whereof, you ſhall 
dreſs, dig about, and trim them very 


well, diſcharging them from moſt 


of their {mall //ips, not leaving a- 
bove three of the ſtrongeſt to each 


foot for bearers. 


To procure the Chard of the Ar- 
tichocks( whichis that which grows 
trom: the roots of old plants) you 

. {hall 
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ſhall make uſe of the old femmes; 

which you do not account of, For 

- | it will be fit to renew your whole 

t & plantation of - Aatichocks every fifth- 

r | year, becauſe the p/azt impoveriſhes 

5 | the earth, and produces but ſmall 

1 fruit. 

: The firſt frxits gathered, you g;, 
ſhall pare the plant within half a 
foot of the ground, and cut off the 

| | Stemrm as low as you can poflible; 
and thus you will have luſty ſips, 

| | which grown about a yard high, you 

: | ſhall bind up with a wreath of long 
ſtraw, but not too cloſe, and then 

| | izviro» them with dung to blanch 

| | them. | 

Thus you may leave them till the 

| | great froſts, before you gather them, 
and then reſerve them for youruſe 

| | in ſome Cellar, or other place lels 
cold. | 

But it is beſt to gather them from catheriog _ | 
| time to time as you ſpend them, be= 

| ginning with the largeſt,and ſparing 

| the 
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WE which will ſoon be ready, 
having now all the nouriſhment - of 
the plant. - 

| ChardeN Jolicate to govern, as thoſe of the 

Artichock, nor produce they chards 

ſo ſweet and tender : they are to 

be tyed up after the ſame manner 
to make them white. 

They ſpring of ſeeds, and are 

tranſplanted wr ſlips. The flowers 

of thefe chardons, which are little 
2olet colour'd beards, being dryed in 
the Air, will ſerve to turme milk 
withal, and make it curdle like rex- 
aett : The Spaniardand Lanegmedoci- 
ens uſe it Far that purpoſe. 

Aſparagus Aſparagus gre to be raiſed of ſeeds 


red before with divers diggings, and 

well dunged : at the end ot two 

years you may take up the roots 
and tranſplant them. 

To lodg them well, you muſt 

_ make trenches four ſoot large, and 

two 


Spaniſh The Spaniſh Chardons are not ſo 


in a bed _ , the ground prepa- 
Ww 
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two 1n depth (leaving an interval- 
of four foot wide 'twixt the trexches 
to caſt the mould on which you take 


out of them ) and make them very 


level at bottom; the earth cait . 
in round banks on both ſides. be- 
ſtow a good drefling upon the bot- 
tomes of your trexches, mixing the 
mould with fine rich dag, which 
you muſt lay very evenin all places. 
This done , plant your Aſparagus 
by /ize at three foot diſtance, place- 
ing two roots together: You may 


| range the firſt at the very edg of the 


trench, for that when you dig up 
the Alleys you may 1n time reduce 
them to a foot and half wide, -caſt- 
ing the earth-upon the quarters, and 


| then cutting above a foot large on 


either {1deof your Aſparagus, where 
the earth was heaped up, your plants 
will ſhoot innumerable” roots at the 


{ides of the Alleys. 


You ſhall plazt a third range in 
the midſt, between the two which 
We 


Prefigg, 
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we have named. It will be expedis 
ent to place them in Croſs ſquares, 


that the roots being at a convenient 
diſtance, may extend themſelves 
through all the bed. 

Some curious perſons put rams- 
horas at the bottom of the #rench, 
and hold for certain, that they havea 
kind of Sympathy with Aſparagus, 
which makes them proſper the bet- 


ter, but I refer it tothe experienced, 


They will need dreffing but three 
times a year. The firſt, when the 
Aſparagus have done growing : The 
ſecond, at the beginning of winter: 
and the laſt, a little before they be- 
gin to peep: at every one of thele 


_ dreſſings, you ſhall ſomething fill 


and advance your beds about fout 
fingers high, with the earth of your 
Alleys, and over all this, ſpread about 
two fingers thick of old dung. 
Three years you muſt forbear to 
cut, that” the p/art may be ſtrong, 
nor ſtubbed ,, for otheewile hor 
wil 
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% will prove but ſmall, And if you 


ſpare them yet four, or five years 
longer, you will have them come as 
big as Lecks, after which time, you 
may cxt unceſſantly, leaving the leaſt 
to bear ſeed, and that the plant may 
fortifie. - OO | 

During theſe four years, obſerv- 


ing to give them the ſeveral dref- 


ings, as I have declared, your bed 
will fill , and your paths diſcharged 
of their auld, you may dig them 
yp, and lay fome rich dung under- 
neath, 

You know that the plants of Af- 
paragus ſpring up and grow perpetu- 
ally, & therefore when the 20#/d of 
your Alleys 1s all ſpent upon the bed, 
you muſt of neceſſity bring earth 
to ſupply them, laying it upon the 
bed in ſhape like the lid of a Trunk, 
otherwiſe they will remain naked, 


and periſh. | 
When you ct your Aſparagus » cutting. 


remove a little of the earth from a- 
: bout 
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bout them, leaſt you wound the o- 
thers which areready to peep, and 
then cut them as low as you can con- 
veniently, but take heed that you 
do not offend thoſe that 1ye hid, for 
ſo much will your detriment be, and 


it will tuwp your plant. 
Such as you perceive to produce 
only ſmall ones, you ſhall ſpare, 


that they may grow bigger, permit- 
ting thoſe which ſpring up about the 
end of the ſeaſoy in every bed, to 
Tun to ſeed, and this will exceeding 
Iy repaire the hurt which you may 


have done to your plants in reaping 


their fruit. 


rm 
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of Cabbages, and Lettuce of all ſor:s, 


TR are ſo many ſeveral ſorts 
of Cabbages, that you ſhall hard- 
ly reſolve to have them all in your 
| ' Garden, 
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Garden, for they would emply too 
great apart of your ground, and 
1. | therefore it will be beſt to make 
1 | choice of ſuch as are moſt agreeable 
or | to your #aſte, and that are the. moſt 
1d | delicate, and eaſieſt to boyle, ſince 
theground which produces them,and 

ce | the water which boyles them, renders 
e | them either more or leſs excellent. 
t- We have ſeed brought us out of Seed. 
je | Ztaly, and we have ſome 1n Fraxce, 
to | thoſe of Ttaly are the Canleflower, 
g- thoſe of Rome,Yerona,and Milan, the + 
Boſſe,the long Cabbage of Genoa , the 
Nh carled, and others. 

| In France we have the ordinary 
headed-Cabbage of ſeveral ſorts, and 
ſome that do not hcad at all, and 
thereforeT think it neceſſary to treat 
here particularly of them all.,as briet- 
ly asI can. 
I will begin with Carleflowers as 
ts | the moſt precious : they bring the 
d- | ſeed to us out of Italy, and the 7 
ur | talians receive it from Candia and 
M other 


Caule. 
flowers, 
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other Levantine parts, not but tha 
we gather as good in Ttaly; an{ 
Francealſo; but it does not produc: 
ſo large a head, and is ſubjed&-to dr 
generate into the boſſe cabbages, and 
Navets., and therefore it were bet- 
ter to furniſh one felf out of the Le 
vant, either by ſome fried, or othe 


Correſpondent at Rome: The Linnen- 


Drapers. and Millaners of Paris , cat 
give you the beſt directions in thi 
affair, which traffick. in thoſe place 
for Linnen,Lace,and Gloves. 


To diſcover the goodneſle ofthe 
ſeed (which 1s the neweſt) it oughttþ 


be of a lively colexr, full of oyle, ex 


Sowing 


actly round,neither ſbrivled, ſmall or 
dried, which are all indications df 
its age, but of a Brow hue, not of: 
bright red, which ſhews that it neve! 
ripened kindly upon: the ſtalk. 
Being thus provided with good 
ſeed, ſow it as they do in 7taly a 
France. The Italians ſow itin caſes,& 
ſhallow #xbes 1n the full 00x of A 


gu 
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uſt 3 It comes ſpeedily up, and will 
£2 very ſtrong before Winter; when 
the, Fraſts come , remove them into 
yourCellar, or Garden-hou tee. f1 ! the 
Spring, and that t] e F roſts are SPORE, 
and ,then tranſplant them into, 
mould; thus you ſhall haye;w :Vog : 
haſf very fair heads, and well ED: 151 
2 ned, before the great heats of SH 
cafl wer ſurprize e- 
tf -- The: 7:alians ſtay not ſo- long 
cs till their heads have attaine 73% their 

utmoſt growth., but pull chem wp 
the Þ before , and lay them in the Cellar, 
t0þ interring all their roots and ſtalks to 
| thevery head; ranging them fide b 
of fide, and ſhelving, where they ni 
off their heads, and will keep a long 
fi} timezwhereas if they left them abroad 
ze inthe ground, the heats would cauſe 
themrun to ſeed. 

od The French are ſatisfied to have 
aſ| them by the end of Autumn, keep: 
&}| ing them to eat in the Winter : : not 
[I 
pf 


but that ( being early raiſed) they 
M 2 have 


: 
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have ſome which head about Fuly ; 
but the reſt grow hard, and tough 
by reaſon of the extream * heat, 
and itnprove nothing for want of i 
moiſture, producing but ſmall and 
trifling Heads, and moſt commonly 
none at all. And therefore I coun- 
ſel you to ſow but' a few upon your 
firſt Bed in the Meloriere , thin- 
ly, ſowing them 'in {es four fin- 

gersaſunder, and covering them 
with the mould 5 two or three 
ridges ſhall abundantly ſuffice your 
ſtore, bed 2 | #4 | S707 5, 

Towards the end of April, when 
your Melons are off from their Beds 
and tranſplanted, you may renew 
your ſowing of Carleflowers, (as you 
were taught before) theſe will head 
in 4t#m7, and muſt be preſerved 
from the Froſts , to be ſpent during 

the Winter. : . 

You mult ſtay before -you remove 
them , till the leaves are as large as 
the Palme of your hand , that they 

| may 


» 
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may'\be ſtrong.-: Pare away the 


tops: of: them ,- and: earth them up 
to:the, very zecks., that is, ſo deep 


that "the top leaves appear : not. 


above three fingers out of -the 
ground, or to be more intelligible, 
you ſhall interr them to the. laft, 
and upmoſt knot: Moreover, you 
muſt hollow little Baſins, of aout 
half a foot Diameter, and four fin- 
gers:deep,at the foot of each ſtalk., 
thatthe moyſture may paſle direatly 
to the Root when you water them, it 
being- unprofitably employed elſe- 
where... | RYE, 

- The juſt diſtance 1n tranſplanting, 
is three foot aſunder 3 two. ranges 


Tran 
planting: 


Tre. ſufficient for each Bed: But be 


careful to keep them weeded,& dug 
as often as they require it, till the 
lexves cover the ground.and are able 
to choke the weeds that grow under 
them. F xteh 
It-you make Pits in the places 
where you remove them.,and beſtow 
M 3 ſome 
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Tad! age 


Watring 


Sowing 


Birds 


ſore good Soil ( as-I deſcribed" in 
Melons and Crucuwbers ) they : will 


heads. 


 ſeeds'as ſoon as they peep , becaul 
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the better anſwer your expedationg}, 
for they will produce much faire 


All forts of Cabbages whatevet 
they be, muſt be carefully watred at 
firſt , for a few dayes after thei; 
planting , that they may take thi 
better root , which you ſhall then 
perceive, when their leaves beg, 
to ereF, and flag nolonger upon the;, 
ground So 
All kinds of Cabbages are;to bY 
ſownupon the Melon-bed, whilſt the z 
heat remains, that they may cheq ſj ;, 
and fpring the ſooner, ſowe then, 
therefore very thiz, in travers line p 
croſs your Melon-bed. 5 
In April, you ſhall ſowe freſhupar þ, 
the ſame bed, and place whereyou , 
Melons,and Cucnwbers ſtood. *'Þ 
Now foraſmuch as the Zirds att ye 
extreamly greedy to devour ther} 1; 


e 
the) 
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Shey bear the buck, of it upon the 
ops of their leaves; I will teach 


will 
you how you may preſerve them. 


ome ſpread a Net over the Beds , 

ſuſtaining 1t half a foot above the 
urface : others ſtick little Mills 
made of Cards, (ſuch as Children 
in play run againſt the winde with) 
and ſome make them with thin 
Chips of Firre, (ſuch as the Comfit- 
makers boxes are made withal) ty- 
th ing to a.tree or Pole ſome Feathers 2 

, or thing that continually trenibles; 
eB this will extreamly affright the 
tf 33745 in the day time, and the Mice 
<F in the night; for the Jeaſt breath of 
My vinde will ſet them a whirling, and 
oy prevent the miſchief. 


There -breeds beſides in cheſs Worms 


oy beds a winged Tſe, and Palmer- 
ous ors, which gnaw your ſeeds and 
F: ſprouts: To deftroy theſe Enemies , 
Tg you ſhould place ſome ſmall veſſel s, 
eny as Acai na, and' the like ,ſink- 


M 4 ing 
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ing them about three fingers deepe: 
than the ſurface of the bed. and fill. 
ing them with water within two fing- 
ers of the b7i#2 , and in theſe they 
will fall, and drown themſelves xz 


they make their ſubterranean paſla.Þ 


ES 


nencetides The large-ſided Cabbages , ſhall 
cabbages, not be ſowne till ſay , becauſe 
they "are ſo tender 3 and if they} 


be ſtrong enough to be remoy- 
ed by the beginning of Fly , they 
will head in Autumn: To ny 
Guſto there is no ſort of Cabbage 
comparable to''them , for they 
are ſpeedily bozled, and are 66 
delicate, that' the very groſleſt 
part of them melts in ones mouth: 
If you eat broth made of them, 
Faſting , with but a little bread in 
it, they will gently /ooſer: the bel- 
ly, and beſftdes, whatever quantity 
of them you eat, they will never 

offend you 5 Breifly , tis a - 


pg 
ey 
El 


| thoſe which come out of Flanders ® 
| are the faireſt , \and of theſe , 
| of the heads produced in a rich 
| mould, hath weighed above fowey 
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Cabbage, that I can never ſufficient- | 
ly commend , that I may encou- 
rage you tO furniſh your Gardez with 
them, rather than with many of the 


relt. 
Of the White-headed Cabbage , —_ 


bbage: 


One” 


ounds. 

Thoſe of Anbervillieres are very 
free, and a delicate meat. | 

There is another ſort of Cab- 
bage ſtreaked with red veines, the 
ſtalk whereof is of a purple colour 
when you plant it , and they 
ſeem to me , the moſt natural 
of all the reſt; for they pome, 
cloſe to the oround , and ſhoot 
but few. leaves before they are 
headed , growing fo extreamly 
cloſe , that they are almoſt flat at 


top. 
| The 


I76 


Red Cabs 
bage 


| | Caddage. 


* 4 long 
excellent 
Cabbage. 


planting 
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- .The red Cabbage ſhould likewiſe 


have a Iitle place in your Garde, | 


for its uſe in certain diſeaſes. 


' There is yet another fort of Cab- | 


bage, that caſt a ſtrong ankie Per- 


prefumed {5,22 but bear ſmall heads, yet are' 


to be prized for their excellent 
odor. 


' Fhe pale tender Gabbages are not F 


to be fown till Azgnſ#, that th 


may be removed a little before the | 


Winter , where they may grow, and 


turniſh you all the winter long, and F 


efpecially-durmg the greater Froſt, 


Which do but ſoften, mellow, and | 
render them 'excellent meat. 


| They plant alſo all thoſe Italian 
kindes , of which the * Pancatiers 
aremolt 1m eſteem, by reaſon of their 
perfum'd reliſh. 

To plant all theſe forts of Cabba- 
ges, the ground deeply trenched, and 
well dunged bexeath; you hall tread 
It out into beds of four foot large , 
and within a foot of the margent, 

| you 
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you ſhall make. a ſmall . zrexch , 
»., || four fingers in. depth, and of half 
"| a foot large ,, angular at the bot- 
24. | tome ,: like: a Plough-Furrow newly 
turned up : In this Trexch ( to- 
| wards the Evening of a fair day) 
you ſhall make holes with a Set- 
ting ſtick, , and ſo plant your Cab- 
ot Þ bages , finking them to the neck 
<7 | of the very tendereſt leaves 3 ha- 
he | ving before. pared off their Tops, 
1d | Place them at a convenient di- 
1d | ſtance, according to their bigneſs 
,, | and ſpreading; then give them di- 
d | ligent Waterings, which you ſhall 
pour into theſe furrows only ; ſince 
;z | 1t would be but ſuperfluous, to water 
«; | the whole bed. 
ir A man. may tranſplant them 
confuſedly in whole quarters, eſpe- 
- | cially, the paler ſort, for the froſts 5 
d | but it 1s neither ſo commodious 
4d] asin beds, for the eaſe of watring 
, | them, norforthe diſtind&tion of their 
\ | Jprcies : Be careful to take _ 
1 a 
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-may marke thoſe Cabbages to be firl le 
ſpent. *© ; 
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all the dead leaves of your Cabbage 
as well that they may look hand: 
ſomely , as to avoid the ill ſextr 
which proceed from their corrup 
tion, which breeds, and invites the 
Permine, Snails, Frogs,and Toads, and} 
the like which greatly endammage 
the Plants. | | 

When their heads, and pomes are 
formed,-if you perceive any df 
them ready to run'to ſeede, dray 
the plant half out of the ground, of 
tread down the Stexz, till the Cab 
bage inclines'to one fide 5. this will Þ 
much impede its ſeeding , and you 


For the ſeeds , reſerve of you | 


'beſt Cabbages , tranſplanting then |"! 
-1n ſome warm place, free from} 


the Winter winds, during the great- |) 


.er-froſts, and covering them with Q 


Earthen Pots , and warm ſoy! over ti 


the pots : But when the weather i | 


#ila, you may ſometimes ſhew them ly 
| the Þ 
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zegfhthe air, and reimvigorate them with 

nd:the ſ#z2, being careful to cover theny 

tagain in the evening , leaſt the froſt 

ue-Murpriſe them. 

the® Others you ſhall preſerve in the 

ind bonſe , hanging them up by their 

peſſrootes about a fortnight , that ſo 

Fall the water that lurks amongſt the 

are leaves, may drop out, which would 
offotherwiſe rot them. That ſeaſon 

ay paſt, bury them in ground half way 

ofthe talk, ranging them 1o neer, as 

4. {they may touch each other. - 

il For thoſe which arrive to no head, 

on $you need onely remove them, or 

r& © leave them in the places where they 

. Eſtand, they will endure the Wine 

ur Þ ter well enough, and run to ſzed be- 

m þ times. | 

m1 When the ſeed is ripe ( which 

t. | you will know by the drineſſe of _ 

th | the ſwads, which will then open of 

er | themſelves) you ſhall gently -pull 

i; (up the Playt, drawing it by the” 

m [//-/ks, and lay them aſlope _ 
| oot 
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foot of your Hedges-ar Walls to dry 


and perfe&:: ther maturity : but 
will not |-be amiſ- to faſten theo 
with ſome ſmall twig .af. an Ozyer, 
' forfear the #7nde fling them down, 


and diſperſe a great deale of the 


Seeds. | 


Seaſon of J]n Anguſt you ſhall. ſowe Cab 


fowing- bages to head , upon-ſome bed by iff 


ſelf, there to paſle the-Winter , as 
. a Nurſery, till the: Spring , whe 
you muſt plant - them-forth in the 
manner 1 have already taught : ad 


by this means you will have head -u 


Cabbages betimes , eſpecially pc 

Vided that you be carejull1n wel 
-ordering them. Þ of 

inſets .' There are ſeveral 
which gnaw , and/indammage Cap 

bages, as wellwhulſt-they. are; yet 

young and tender, as:when they. 
arrived to bigger;growth as a cet 

tain green hopping Flie, Snails, Ant, 
the*great Flea, &c, The beſt expt 

Alient Itinde to deſtroy theſe Inſe#:, 
/- , 


little 4 nimdy 
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js, the frequent watering , which 


chaſes them away, or kills them: 
For during the great heats, you ſhall . 


ſee your Cabbages dwindle, and pine 
| away, every day importun'd by theſe 


| Animals. 


At the full of the - Moox-every 


Month , it the weatherbe fair, it's 
good to ſow your Cabbages,that you 
may prevent the diſorders, which 


theſe Devourers bring upon them : 
and youmay doit withoutexpence, 
byfowing them upon the borders 


{under your Fruit-Trees, whichyou 


muſt frequently dig, and befides'the 
waterings which you. muſt beftow 
upon your young Plants, will won- 


derfully improve your Trees. 


There .i«.a curious ſort of Cab- 
bages, which bear many heads upon 
the ſame ſ2a/k, but they are nat {o 
delicate as the other. 

When you have cut. off the head 
of your Cabbages, if you will not ex- 
tirpate the Trark, they will m—_— 

ma 
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{mall ſets , 'which the 7talzans calf 
Broccoly, the French des Broques, ani { 
_ are ordinarily eaten in Lent 77: Tea ti 
ſeveral Pottage, and * Tntermeſies at the beſf 
things, Tables. | 
_— There are almoſt as many ſorts off a 
ewixt the Lettuce as there be of Cabbages , and t 
gceater- tO therefore I have ranged them togeſn 
garniſhth . 
tie, therinthe ſame chapter. u 
'For ſuch as harder , and grow into 7; 
Leftucee bezds, we have the Cabbage-Lettun ſp 
and a ſfort-that bears divers hea] 
upon the ſame ſ#a/k. 
The Cock/e-Leftnce, the Gezoa, Rf 


22an, and the carled lettuce , which 
pome like Succory. | | 
- Others, that grow not ſo cloſe, x 
a ſort of curled lettuce. and ſeveral 0 
-ther ſpecies : Others which muſt be 
bound to render then h&zte., fuchÞ} b 
as the Oak-leafed., the Royal, and « 
Roman, 5] LEE It 
Lettuce may.:be ſown all the. year Þ| u! 
long, Winter :excepted : for from tl 
the time that.you begin to ſow them þ th 
| upon 


Sowing, 
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upon your firſt Bed (as T have de- 


Wicrib'd it in the Article of Melons) 


to the very end of OFober, you may 
raiſe them. 


tranſplant them, halt a foot, or little 


I more, diſtant, and this you may do 


upon the borders, under your hedges, 
Trees, and Paliſades , without em- 
ploying any other quarter of your 
Garden, 

During the exceſitve heat of the 


year, it will be difficult to make 


them head, unleſs you water them 
plentifully, becauſe the Seaſon 
prompts them to run to ſeed. 

Thoſe of Gezoa are to be preferred 
before all others, by reaſon of their 


bigneſs, and for that they will, en- 


dure the winter above ground, be- 
ng trazſplanted 5 or you may make 
uſe of them 1n Page, and for that 
they furniſh you with heads from 
the very end of April. 

N For 


To make them poxze, and head like Trans. 
Ya Cabbage, you ſhall need only to Planting: 


184 
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For ſuch as do not come to head 
at all, you need only ſow them, and 


as they ſpring to thin them ( that 


is extirpate the ſuperfluous ) that 


Roman 
- Lettuce 


Heading. 


thoſe which remain may have {uf- 
fictent ſcope to ſpread: ſome 
tranſplant them, but it 1s loſt la- 


bour, the Plant being fo eaſily} 


raiſed. 

The Lettuce-Royal would be xe- 
moved at a foot, or more diſtance; 
and when you percertve that the 
plants have covered all the ground, 
then in ſome fair day, and when 
the morning dew 1s vaniſh't, you 
ſhall tie them in two or: three 
ſeveral places one above another, 
which you may do with any long 


'ſtraw , or raw-hemp, and this, at 


ſeveral times, viz. not promiſ- 


cuouſly, as they ſtand, but choo- 


 fing the faireſt plats firſt to give 


room and air to the more fee-ſ 
ble, and by this means they will. 


laſt you the longer : The firlt be- 


1n} bo 
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ing blanched, and ready before the 


other are fit to bind. 


If you would blanuch them with lanching 


more expedition, you ſhall cover 
every plant with a ſmall earthen 
Pot, faſhioned like a Gold-Smiths 
Crucible, and then lay ſome hot ſoy! 


| upon themz and thus they will 


quickly become white. 
Lettuce-ſeed 1s very - ealily ga- 
thered, becauſe the great heats 


| cauſe 1t to ſpring ſooner up then 


one would have it, eſpecially the 
earlieſt fown. Pull them there- 
fore up as ſoon as you perceive 
that above half of their flowers are 
paſt, and lay thema ripening again(t 


your hedges, and 1n ten, or twelve 


days they will be dry enough to 


rub out their ſeed betwixt' your 
hands, which being cleanſed from 
the hsks and ordure, preſerve, each 


kind by it (elf, 


N 2 SECT. 


Roots: 
Parſnepe 
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SE CIION IV. 
of Roots. 
He Red Beet, or Roman Parſ 


ep, as the greateſt, ſhal 
have the preheminence 1n this Chi. 


pter. They ſhould be placed in ex- 


cellent ground, well ſoyF'd and 
trenched, that they may produce 
long and fair roots, not forked; fo 
if they do not encounter a botton 
to their liking , they ſpread indeel 
at head, but have always a hole in 
the middle, which being very pro- 
found, renders them rough and ful 
of Filers, to the great detrimentof 
their colour , which makes them de. 
ſpiſed. And*therefore, 1f, to avoid 
the expence, you do not #rexch your 
Garden, you muſt of neceſlity beſtow 
two diggings one upon another, asl 


ſhall here teach you, a Diminutivt 


only of treaching.. 


Yo 
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You muſt dig a Furrow all the 
length of your Bed, a full foot deep, 
and two foot large, caſting the 
carrh all at one fide, then dig ano- 
ther courſe in the ſame trench, as - + 
deep as poſtible you - can, without 
caſting out the mould - afterwards 
Þ fling in excellent duzg, fat and 
Þ rich, which muſt lye about four 
ulÞ fFngers thick 3 and for, this, the $oyl 
uy of Cows and Sheep, newly made at- 
farf ter fothering time 1s paſt, is the beſt. 
my When this 1s done, dig a ſecond 
ed trench, caſting the firſt mould up- 
VF on this Compoſt, and lay dung up- 
0G on that likewiſe; then dig the 
uly next, and caſt ſoy! upon that, as 
of you did upon the firſt, and fo con- 
© tinue this till you have trenched 
If the whole Bed. Your laſt Furrow 
Wh will be but a ſingle depth, for 
Wy which you may confider of theſe 
gl expedients, and take that which 
VF beſt pleaſes you , and which will 
coſt you leaſt ro till; orelſe you may 
wo N 3 fercly 


Eowing 


fetch the earth which you took outhy 


for theraiſing of all ſorts of pot-herk | 
and prlſe. 


' making holes with the ſetting ſtic, 
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of the firſt trench, and fill it upſſ; 
even, ſetting your Level on, or leay-ff 
ing it void, to caſt your weeds into 
where they will conſume, and be; 
come good ſoyl, reſerving ſo muchjj 
earth as will ſerve to make the 4ruff 
of the bed cven at every drefiingY » 
which you give it. = & 
This 'manner of good husbandr Fj c 
1s what I would have deſcribed be 
fore in the firſt SedFjo7 of the for- 
mer Treatiſe, when I ſpake of irenh 
7ng the ground , when I promiſe 
to ſhew how you ſhould better, 
and improve your Garden at le 
charge, and this I eſteem ſufficien 


. 


The wixter 1ntirely paſt, you {hal 
{ow your Red Beets either upon Beds, 


ea, mw fu 8$Þ kewa>. oy=p ©n © © A tw f—_ & . 


fourteen or fifteen inches aſunder, 
and dropping 3 ſeeds into every hole, « 
or confuſedly, to be fr anſplant ( 
thok 
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OutKrhoſe which are not tranſplanted be 
UEſubject to grow forked, but thoſe 


CaV- 


which you thus remove, grow or- 
dinarily longer, and fairer; becaule 
you will be ſure to chooſe the like- 
lieſt plarts. 


In removing the plants you ſhall Remov- 


practiſe the fame rule. that T ſhewed i"8: 
in Cabbages, excepting only, that you 


cut not off the #ops. 
| Alittlebefore the froſts you ſhall Houſing. 


draw-them out ofthe ground, and 


| lay themin the houſe, burying their 
| Roots 11 the Sand to the neck 
{ of the Plant, and: ranging them 


one by another ſomewhat ſhelving 
and thus another bed of Gnd, 


| and another of Beets, continuing 


this order to the laſt. After 
this manner they will keep ve- 
ry freſh, ſpending them as you 
have occaſion, and as they ſtand, 
and not drawing any of them 
out of the middle, or ſides for 
choyce, 


N 4 For 


Igo 
Seed. 


Carrots. 
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For the ſeed you ſhall reſerve of 


the beſt and faireſt Roots, which you 
{ball bury as you did the reſt, tor 
plant in the Spring, in ſome voyd 
place near the borders of your fruit- 
hedges ; becauſe there you may ſtop 
its growth, which the winds would 
overthrow by reaſow of its over: 
lopping , and poize; unleſs it be 


ſuſtained - or except that you hadÞ 
rather place them in ſome Bed, where Þ 
you mult ſupport them with -ſtrong 


ſtakes for the purpoſc. 


The Graiz ripe, pull up the plants, Þ 
and tye them ta your po/e-hedze, | 


that they may dry, and ripen with 


-the mare facility, then rub it out | 


gently 'twixt your hands, and be 


ſure to dry it well, to preferve it 


from becoming muſty. 


Carrots, and Parſneps are to he go- 


verned like Beets but are much 


. more hardy, and eafily endure the 


winter Without prejudice, till the 
Spring , When they run up to ſeed, 
| | and 


Ma £ «R_ p__—_ 3 


mu, | frein, Hy  wvou* 
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and are then not to be eaten- and 
therefore you ſhall draw your pro- } 
vilions in the winter, and preſerve My 
df them for your ſpending, as you did 
71t-W the Beets. 
topſh There are Carrets of three co- 
11d] lours, yellow, white, and red. The 
er-Þ} firſt of theſe is the moſt delicate, for 
beÞÞ the Pot or Izter-meſs : If you would 
ad Þ have thoſe that be very tender 1n 
re Þ May ( as the Picards, and thoſe of 
no Þ 4mievs have them, who put them 
| in their Pottage inſtead of herbs) you 
| muſt ſoz] the ground, and prepare 1t_ 
e, | by good dreſling before Snzzmer. In 
th Þ guſt you ſhall ſow at the decreaſe, 
ut | of the 2407 They will ſpring be- 
ve | fore winter, and when you cleanſe 
it | them from weeds, you muſt thin them 
where you find they grow confu- 
o- | fedly, ſince you need not tranſplant 
h | them as you do your Beets. 
x | For the Seed, chuſe the very Seed 
e || prime and longeſt Zoets ; lay them all 
, Winter in the Ceilar, and ſer them 
| 1n 


Sa'Gſex. 
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in the ground again at the Sprizg, 


as you do Beets, that they may run | 


to ſeed: and in caſe you leave any 


in the ground, they will ealily paſs | 
the winter without rotting, and | 


come to ſeed 1n their ſeaſon - butit 


is beſt to draw them out, as I ſaid, | 
that you may cull the beſt for pro- | 


pazation; a Rule to be well obſer- 
ved in all forts of plants, 1f you be 
ambitious to have the beſt. 
Garden Sal{fex 1s of two ſorts, 
the common ts of a Vjolet colour. the 
other is yellow : "This 1s the Salſfex 
of Spain, which they call Scorſonera, 
they are different as well in Jeaf, as 
in flower : For the Violet have their 
leaf like the ſmall five-rib'd Plantine, 
and thoſe of the yellow, are much 
larger. ; 
It 1s but very lately that we have 
had this Scorſorera in France; and 
T think my fclf to be one of the 


firſt: *Tis a Plant abundantly more. 


delicious than the common Salſ;fex, 


'_ en. fn then © hab S 


and 
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and has preheminence above all o- 
| ther Roots, that it does not lye in 
| the ground as other roots, which be- 
7 | come ſtringy, and endure but a year- 
1d | Leave theſeas long as you pleaſe in : 
the Earth, they will dayly grow big- 


1, | 8 and are fit to eat at all ſeaſons; 

3. | though 1t yearly run up to ſeed. 

- 'Tis good to {crape off the brown preting. 

| cruſty part of the rinde ( from 
whence they derive their name 

s Scorſonera ) and to let them ſoaka 

« | while infair water, before you boyl 

+ | themz becauſe they caſt forth a 


little Bitterneſs, which they will 

elſe retain, and that the common 
Salfffex 1s free of; which be- 

, | ing {imply waſhed, are boyled, 

\ | and the Skin peeled off after- 
ward.  -. X | 

a There are two ſeaſons of ſowirg 5 geafon, 
1 | in the Sprizg, and when the Flower 
| is paſt; letting the ſeed fly away: 

- | for the moreruniformity, they are 
ſown in Zizes upon Beds; four 

; ranks 


- 
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ranks on a bed : when they blow, 
you muſt Raile about your bcd with 
ſtakes, and poles like a pole-hedge,fj * 
for fear the wind break their ſtalks ji 4 
and fling them down, to the great 
prejudice of your ſeed. But tlzÞ} © 
common £alſfex does flower beforeÞ} ® 
the Spaniſh. *E - > 
Sezd, To gather the ſeed, you muſt be f 
| ſure to viſit your Salſifex four, or 
five times a day, for it will vaniſh, { 
and fly away like the down, or t 
Goſſemeere of Dandelyon, and there- | a 
fore you muſt be watchful, to ga- | © 
ther all the - beards, and taking tl 
them with the tops of your fin- | 5 
gers, pluck out the ſeed ( as ſoon | © 
as ever you perceive their heads || © 
to grow downy ) which you ſhall Þ * 
put into ſome earthen pot ( which d 
muſt ſtand ready, near the bed, that t 
you may not be troubled to car- 
Ty 1t 1n and out ſo often) covyer- 
30g 1t with a tyle, to keep out the t 
' rain, Cc. N 


There 
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There are three ſorts of Ra- gadilkes. 
diſhes. The Horſe-Radiſh the black- 
Radiſh , -and the Small ordinary- 
kf eating Radiſh. Z | 
| The Horſe-Radiſh is a groſs kind Boe 
..þ of food, very common in Limoges | 
amongſt the poorer people, who di- 
verlly accommodate them, by boyling, 
be Þ frying, and eating them with Oy, 
or | having firſt cut them 1n ſlices, and 
þ, | ſoaked them in water to take away 
or | their rankneſs: You may ſow them 
e | all F»ly even to three times, that in 
a. | cale the firſt crops do not proſper, 
0 the other may. They affect a ſandy 
1. | ground well foyled, and turned up 
n | two, or three times, and ſo they will 
]; | come very fair.there are ſome that are 
11 Þ| a big as a two penny loaf: You muſt 
þ | draw them out of the ground before 
it | the froſts, and conſerve them 1n a_ 
-- | warm place, as you do your Turneps. 
-- | Fortheir ſeed you need only leave 
e | the faireſt in the ground , which 
will paſs. the Winter well enough 
| an 
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- and produce you their ſeed in theirſjha 
ſeaſon : but the moſt certain way ſje 


to tranſplant ſome of the biggeſt, as 
ſoon as the hard Froſts are paſt. 


The Black-Radiſh 1s little worth Þ| te 


but they are raifed as the ſmalle be 
are. 
The ſmaller Radiſh, or little Rab 
bon, may be ſown at every decreaſe 
of the Moon, from the time you 
begin your hot Aeloa-Bed, to thef 
end of Ofober. They are ſeveraf 
ways ordered - for if you delireF 
them very fair, tranſparent , clean 
and long, you muſt when you ſoy 
your Melons ,1in ſome part of the Beu, 
(whilſt it yet remains warm ) make 
holes as deep as your finger, thre 
inches diſtant from each other. I 
every of theſe holes drop in two 
Radiſh ſeeds, and covering them 
with a little ſand, leave the reſt df 
the hole open - thus they will grow 
to the whole length of Four finger, 
higher than otherwiſe they ”_ 

ave 
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xirfſhave done, and not put forth any 


1, 
> A 


th, 
| bed, and 1n other open ground, by 
[cyen lines. 


ab-Þ 


gather them when you firſt per- 


er 


ale 
'Ol 
he 


leaves, till after they are come up a- 
bove the level of the bed. 


- When your Meloxs are tranſplax- 
ted, you may ſow them upon their 


Let the firſt ſown run to ſced, and 


ceive their Swads below to open 


and ſhead : then lay them to ripen 
and dry, along your Hedges, as I in- 
ſtructed you before. The beſt ſecd 


which we have comes from the Gar- 


dens about Amiens 5 where, among{t 
their low grounds, they raiſe that | 
which 1s excellent. At their firſt 
coming up, they appear like the 
vwilde z but after the fourth, or ſixth 
leaf, they grow very luſty, provided 


they be well watered. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Turneps Tyrneps, 


which I ſhall not particularize; I 
ſhall only affirm; that the lefler 
are the beſt, and moſt agreeable 
tO 


Scede 


Seaſon. 


Vermine;. 
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to the taſt, the other being ſoft, flaſhy 
and 7xfpid. 

You may ſow thein at two ſeaſons; 
at Sprixg, and in the beginning of 


Augnſt. All the difficulty 1s, 1n ta. F 
king the right time; for if the wea- 
ther prove wet, the feed will burlt, | 


and not ſprout at all: It too dry, 
it will not come up, and therefore, 
if you perceive your firſt ſeaſon ty 
fail, you {hall give them a ſecond 
digging or howing, and ſow a ney, 
So ſoon as they come up, and have 
two or four leaves, if the weather 
be very dry, the Ticquet, or winged- 
wormes, and the flea, will fall upon 


them and devour them, and all your 


pains : therefore (as I faid ) if you 
ſee your firſt to have failed, you mult 
begin again. | 

To be excellent, they muſt not 


ti 


remain above fix weeks in the |. 


ground , leaſt they become worn: 
eaten, withered. ill meat, and full of 
ſtrings. 

Houſe 


by 


ns: 
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. Houſe. them in winter in your Cel- Houſing, 
lx, or ſome other place. where they. 
may be exempr from the froſt, and 


| without any other trouble, fave lay- 
| ing them in heaps, or bunches. 


For the ſeed, reſerve the biggeſt, Secd. 


longeſt, and brighteſt roots, which 
you ſhall plant. in the ground at 


ſpring, and draw forth again when 

you perceive the pods. ta open ; then 

ſet them a drying, and afterwards 

rub out the ſeed upon a ſheet, ex- 

pos'd the remainder of the day te 

the Suz, to exhauſt their moiſture 3 

then, having well cleanſed it, reſerve 

tin ſame temperate place. 

; We will range Party alſo amang Parlly, 

the roots, though its leaf be the maſk - 

in eſteem, and uſed in ſeyeral diſhes, 

lerving oftentimes inſtead of Pepper 

and Spice, | 5 

' When the fr0ſts are paſt, yau ſhall g2atan, 

ow the greater, and lefler ſort of 

Parſly,; the Pernach't, and the cur, 

kd, in graund deeply dug , and 
oY Q __ well 


200 
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well ſoyled, that -it may produc 
long, and goodly roots. Sow you 


ſeed upon your bed in each four line, 


the mould made very fie, and wel 
raked: You may ſow Leeks ove 


them, chopping them gently 1n witlf 
the rake only : whenall 1s clear, co 
ver the: whole bed about two finger 
thick wrth fome dxzg of the old bel 
as well to amend the ground, as t| 


preſerve the ſeed from being beaten 


out with therain, your watring, and 


from burſting. 

Now fince Parſly-ſeed lyes a month 
in the ground, before it comes uy, 
the Leeks will have time enough to 
ſpring, and be ſufficiently ſtrong to 
be removed, and when you pull then 
up for this purpoſe, it will ſerve a 
a ſecond dreſſrmg and weeding t0 
your partly; and when by this mean 
they are grown, you may thin then 
where you perceive the plants come 
up too thick, which will very mucl 
1mprove them. 


pony. — TT HP”) ns Li mud 0 


Youſ © 
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Your may cut the:leaves'whendyet 
you have need, without the? cali 
detriment to the plant, rene. 

Leave the roots in the'ground-ſap Roots: - 
your uſe, becauſe they daily: grow. | 


| bigger, and that even all the 21{zter 
| longs however you't do well to 
| take as many up, as you conceive 
| you may need, leaſt when the earth 
is hard frozew , you can procure 


none In cafe of neceflity. I 
For the ſeed, let one end of your, q 


bed ſtand unpulled- up cill it is all 
ſe 


ripe, which you muſt ſer a drying, 
as you did the others. = 

The Skerret comes of ſeed, and'of Skereet, 
plants ; but the beſt, and faireſt of 
plants, and of thefe, thoſe which 
they bring from T yes in CROIOY 
mm moſt eſteemed, VG: - 

o plant them, you muſt in ſpring, 
the — well | on and dreſled, 
make four ſmall ri{s on each bed, 
two fingers deep, then make holes 


: with the dibber at half inch diſtance, 


O 2  ſerting 
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ſetting in every hole two, or three 
young ſlips, which you may take 


from the old plants, being careful to 


_ - water them atthe beginning. 


Spenfiog ' Draw them out of the ground ac-| 


artichock ygats, which come all in k::ots, and 
areeaten in Lezt., like the bottoms 


of other Artichocks - they need no 
great ordering, and if they be plan-| 


ted 1n good ground, they will flou- 

rilh exceedingly. po 
Sees © They are raiſed of feed, and 
planted -in .r00ts, bearing Noyen 
ET 0  nke 


- 


cording as you ſpend them, the r«t 
which you leave, will grow bigger, 
and-intheir ſeaſon produce their ſeed. þ 

Aanpions ;-/ Rampions, though it be a plant ve-F 
ry agreeable to the taſt, and which Þ 
they have ſeveral ways of drefling: | 
Yet-/E will not ſpend time in teach- | 
ing.you how..to order them, ſince | 
they grow wild in ſufficient quanti- | 
ty, and are not worth the troubl } 
of raiſing. | 

Jeruſalem Feruſalem Artichocks are round | 
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like a ſmall Heliotrope, in which: 


Þ there grows a world of ſeed. . The 
| 7byſtians ay that the uſe of them 
js prejudicial to the health, and that panes; 
they are therefore to be baniſhed 
! from good Tables. 


> Rw—_—__ WW 


SECT. V, 
of all ſorts of Pot-herbs. 


1 VV*® will begin with the 

# E White Beet as being thep,,.4..y, 

| greateſt of all the Pot-herbs, and of =" M 
which there 1s more ſpent than of 


BY GR 4 2 im 

The white Beet or Beet-Card ( for geet. 
toſome will call 1t in 1mitation of the 
Picards , Who really merit the: ho- 


 nour to be eſteemed: the beſt- and 


moſt curious Gardizers for herbs, be- 
tore any other of all the Provinces 
of France: Be it that their ſoyl and 
Climate produce more, or that 
O 3 they 


Seafon.. 


Tranf. 
Planting. 


The. Frearh Gardiner. 
they are: more . induſtrious. Their 


Herbs are aigreat deal more fair 
and large, than in other places, IÞ 
have ſeen of thoſe amangſt them| 
that have been of eight inches Cir-P 
_ euriference, or little leſs, and jn 
length proportionable 'to their 

SG is to be fown at ſpring, þ 


thic 
when the froſts are quite gone. You 


may make uſe of your Hedge-bor. | 
ders for this purpoſe, and when | 
they come to have ſix leaves, you | 
ſhall erezſplayt them in ground that 


has been deeply trenched the 4u- 
tumx before, and lain mellowing 
all the winter. Before you remove 


them, ſoyl the ground very well, and | 


then giving it another digging, tur 
the dung into: the bottom, then ta- 
king them out of your. Nurſery beds, 
cut off their tops, and tranſplant them 
in qeerters, two ranges itt 4 bed, 
and a yard diſtant, making a ſmall 
Trench or Line;, as I ſhewed be- 
fore, concerning removing of Cab- 

| hages, 
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| bagesy, which I forbear to repeat to 
| ayoid proltxity. 


If you would have them abound 


| in fair Cards 5 you- mult keep them 
| well hou'd, weeded, and watred; when 
you perceive they need it. 

{ You mufſtnot cut them when you Gathering 
| gather, but, pull them off from the 
| plant, drawing them a little aſide , 
. | and io you ſhall not mjure the ſtalk, 
{ but rather improve thoſe which re- 
| main: a little time will repair its 


 tols. 


Plant not thoſe for Cards which 
you thall find greez, for they de- 


generate. 


You may ſow them all the $y#:- Swing: 


mer, that you may have for the Pot. 
and to farce, ſuch as are tender - alſo 
at the end of Augft, which you may 
ket ſtand all the winter as a Nurſery, 
and tr axſplant at Spring, which will 
turmſh. you with Leeks very early. 


There is a Red Bete., if you deltre Red Bete. 


to have of them; for Curioſity rather 
O 4 than 


Seeds 
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than for uſe, becauſe they produce - 


but ſmall Cards, which being boyl-| 
ed, loſe much of-their t1#&xre, be. Þ 
coming pale, which renders” then | 
tefagreeableto the Palat, and to the} 


Eye, than the white. 


For the ſeed, leave growing of 
the whiteſt and Jargeſt, without þ 


cropping any of their leaves, which 
you ſhall ſupport with a good ſtake, 
teſt 1ts weight overthrow it, to the 


prejudice of the ſeeds, which would | 


then rot 1n lieu of ripening. Two 
Plants areſufficient to ſtore you ame 
ply, which-you ſhall pull up. in fair 
weather ( when, by the yellowneſs 
of the colour: you ſhall judge it to 
be ripe )and lay a drying, afterwards, 
rub out the ſeeds with your hands 
upon ſome cloth, and cleanſing it 
from the þzxks. give it a ſecond:dry- 


1ng, leſt it become »»ſty ; for being 


of a ſpongy ſubſtance, as the Red 


_ Beet3are, it will continue a long time 


_ There | 


moylſt. 
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 : There 1s another ſort of Beets, 
| which 118 called Orache, very agrees Ocache, 
.| able;-to the taſt, It is excellerit in 
| Pottage, and carrys 1ts own Butter in 
beÞ it ſelf: it 1s raiſed as the former 1s, 
| excepting only that you may plant 
it nearer, and needs no. tranſplant- 
ing, 'tis ſufficient that: it be weeded, 


and. houed when there 1s cauſe. 


| There are ſeveral kinds of Garde $uccory: 
Saccortes., different in leaf and big- 
neſs, but reſembling in taſt,and which 


are.to be ordered alike. | 


Sow it in the ſpring upon the bor- Seafen. 


ders, and when it has ſix leaves, re- 
plant it in rich ground, about eigh- 
teen inches diſtance, paring them at 
the tops. When they are grown ſo 
large as to cover the ground, tye 
them up, as I inſtructed you before, 
where treated of Rom. Lettuce, not 
to bind them up by handfuls as they 
grow promiſcuouſly, but the ſtrong- 
eſt, and forwardeſt at firſt, letting the 
other fortifie, I remit you thither to 
avoid repetition. It 
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It is tn the ſecond Se&507, Art. Lt. 
txce, Where you will alſo find the 
marner of whiting 1t under earthen 
Pots. 

There 1s yet another faſhion of 
Blaxching it. In the great © heats, 
when inftead of heading, .you pet. 
ceive it would run to.feed, holloy 
the earth at one fide of the 'plart, 
and couch it down without violating 
any of the leaves, and ſo cover it, 


teaving out wy the tops and ex | 
eaves, and thus't | 


tremity of the 
will become white in a little time, & 
be hindred from running to feed. 

Thoſe who are very curious, bind 
the leaves gently before they inter” 
ther, to keep out the Grit from et- 
tring between them, which 1s very 
troubleſome to waſh out, when you 
would drefs it. 

Remember to couch then all at 
one fide, one upon another, as they 
grew being planted, beginning with 
that which 1s neareſt the end of = 

Bea, 


% 


Let. 
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zed, and continuing to lay them the 


theſſecond upon the firſt, and the third 
henf upon the ſecond, till you have fini- 


 ofÞ 
'ners of Blanching them for the win- 


as, 


Det. 


ow 
at , 
ng 

it, 
es 


ſhed all the ranges. 
I find likewiſe two other man- 


terz The firſt is at the firſt Froſts, 
that you tye them after the ordinary 
way, and then at the end of eight, 
or ten days, plucking them up, 
couch them 1n the bed, where. you 


raiſed 'them from ſeeds, making a 
| ſmall zyexch croſs the bed. the height 


of your plant, which will be about 


eight inches, beginning at one end. 


In this you ſhall range your plats fide 
by ſide, fo as they may gently touch, 
and a little ſhelving- this done, cover 
them with ſmall rotten duzg of the 
ſame bed: Then make another Far- 
row for a ſecond range, in which or- 
derlay your plazts as before, conti- 
vuing this order till you have finiſh'd; 
and laſt of all, cover the whole bed 


four fingers thick, with hot ſoy/, freſh 
drawn 


Boulng, 
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drawn out of the Stable; and in 1 
thort time they will be blazched. I! 
you will afterwards cover the Bed 
with ſome Mats placed aſflant; like 
the Tidge of a houſe, to preſerve 


theth-from the rar , they will lat? 
a very long time without rotting, | 
When-you would have any of then | 


for uſe, begin at the laſt which you 


buried, and, taking them as they | 


come, draw them out of the rang, 
and break off what' you find rotten 
upon' the place, or that which hs 
corftfacted any- blackneſs fromthe 
dung, before you-put 1t into your 
Basketof the Kitcherr. gen 
Atfecond manner of preſerving 
tt, is,-to interr it, as before, in Fur- 


rows of Sand in the Celler, placing | 


the rvot upmoſt,” leſt the Sand run 
int between the leaves, and you 


find it in the Diſh when they ſerve 


it. You need not here beſtow-any 
dang upon them, it is ſufficient that 
the Sand cover the Plant four :fin- 


400 


gel 
O! 
it 
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n afſgers high, and when you take it out 
- por uſe, before you dreſs it,. ſhake 
2:4 fit well the Root upmoſt , that all 
ikeſIthe $47d may fall out from the 
rye leaves. Take them likewiſe as they 
1a} happen to lye in the Aarges. 
| There is a kind of Swccory, 
[which hardens of it ſelf without 
oy { binding, which 1s a ſmall ſort , but 
er [Very much prized for its excel- 
lence. bt | 


x | Plants growing, and particulatly, 
v | fuch as you perceive would whiten 
yr | of themſelves, and head, without 
| rying. Let it well mature, though 
jp [it alittle over-ripen 3 fince it 

is not- ſubject to ſcatter and fall 
io | Vut as many others are. On the 
n | contrary,” when being exceedingly 
1y | dryed, you ſhall lay it upon the 
ve | Barn-floor you ſhall have much 
y | 2do, to fetch out the ſeeds from 
it | the heads, though you thraſh it with 


4 Flail. — i 


” | For the ſeed, leavesof the faireſt 
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Of Endive or wilde Sxccory, ſonyhi la 


of it bears a blew Flower, others 1 
white, it is to be governed like the 
Garden, but with leſs difficulty 5” for 
you need only ſow it ina ſmall Ri 
weeding, houing, and thinning iti 
due ſeaſon, ; 


- Blancking ' To blanch it, cover it only with 


Houſing. 


Sorrel. 


reaſonable warm dung, and dray- 
ing it out at the firſt appearance of 


Froſt, keep it under ſad in you 


Celler, as you do other roots: but 
firſt, it ought to be almoſt white f 
it ſelf - The root is very muck e- 
ſteemed, which has made me dubi- 
ous whether I ſhould not have ple 
ced it amongſt them, but I conclu- 
ded it moſt properly reſerved with 
the curled Sxccory, in reſpect of then 
conformity, as well in growing, % 
in producing its ſeeds, 

Of Sorrel we have very mail 
kinds, the Great, the Lazy, &c.for 
as much as one leaf is fafficiemt 
for Pottage, being ſo predigioulh 


large, 
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mel large, that they have ſome leaves 
ſeven inches broad, and fifteen, or 
eighteen long - It is a ſort which 
has been tranſported out of the 
Low-Conntreys, and I have had of 
the firſt. 

A ſecond kind is another large 
{th Sorrel reſembling Patience: 
wil A third produces no ſeed, but is 
off propagated from the ſmall {ide- 
x | leaves, which 1t ſhoots when it be- 
ut gias to ſpread in the ground. 
of | A fourth is the ſmall Sorre/which 
ef we have had fo long in uſe. 
b- | A fifth is the round-leaved Sorrel, 
|| large , and ſmall, which alſo does 
u- | not ſeed, but is to be raiſed of the 
I little ffrzzgs with which it ore- 
ir | (preads the ground, and by little 
af terdrels which grow about the p/azr, 

and which you may take up in tefts 

5 | to furniſh your beds withal. 
or A ftxthis the wild Sorrel, frequent- 
| ly found upon the wp-lands, and 
h' | therefore not worth the pains to 
plant in Gardens. Laftly, 
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Franſ- 
Hlanting. 


years, Rut then it will be firtare 
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Laſtly, there ts a feventh . form; 
which bears a ſmall #r:angslar lelfff 
called 4lleluja, 1t' is yery delicate 
and agreeable, by reafon: of 
acidity, like the other Sorrel- fo 
taſt, but excellent in pottage, Fare 
and Satlades, as being endowed with 
the ſame qualities and relliſh of the 
other Sorrel. Tay 

- .You may fow all thoſe fort 
which produce ſeed, . after the 


froſts, 19 narrow rills, four in a beg, NT! 


but be diligent to weed. it. leaſt it Þ m: 
be over-grown; when it 1s a little | 

ſtrong, thin it a little, that iv:may the Þ ex 
bettey proſper, and if you pleaſe, you Þ c: 
may -furniſh other beds -with what I di 
you take away. But it is the-belt Þbc 
way if you would tranſplant it; tot: 
gather of the ftrongeſt, and ar the cc 
beginning of Autumn or Spring,make Þ 
borders apart : . They do well e& fi 
ther way , cantinue lang in pet | 4 
fetian, even till ten, ar- twelve Pit 


. * mart 
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oitEmove it', becauſe 'the ground wil 

alllbe weary of being alwayes burthen- 

atelled with the ſame plant, and delights 

«Yin diverſity : befides, the rootes 
wding, and preſſing one another, 

cannot find ſufficient fubftarice to 
nouriſh and entertain them. 

'They muſt be dug at leaſt thrice a pegng; 
year , which ſhould be at the entry | 
ts Not the hard froſis, you muſt ſhake 

he ſome Melon-bed dung upon them : 

ea, #-The Soil of Poultry is excellent, and 

1t Þ makesit wonderfully flotinſh; © 
te} Ar this ſecond digging, you ſhall 

he Þ extirpate what ever you find grow 

ou  ſcatring out of range by the ſhed- 

at F ding of ſeed, and gze/d them allo a- 

et {bout , cutting off all the leaves and 

to ff ſtalks neer the- ground , before you 

be | cover them with the dung. - 7 

ke | The ſeed is eafily gathered 'from Seed: * 
e- [{uch as bear jt , for it runs up at 

+ | MGdd:ſummer, and when you ſee 

ve it ripe, cut off the ſtalks cloſe.to 

& [ground , afterwards being dryed, a" 1 
wy £2 "3 lu 


* 


= 


| Patience, 


Borcage, 


Sewing, 
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it ſoon quits the porches , cleanſe; 
well, and preſerve it for uſe. -.... 

Patience muſt be ordered like $7. 
rel: The plant is not ſo deliciousy 
the Palate, however-one would hay 
abedofit, that your Garden me be 
compleat.. 


$ 28%,» 7 


.The :Vertues of. Borrage reqon: 
mends it to your;Garde , thoughif 


impair: the coloxr of. your Pottuge, 
darkning i ita little.'..The Flowered 


It are a, very- agreeable ſervice, bf 


oarniſh the meat, Pottages, ſallade 
and other diſhes ; '{ince by reaſon 
their, ſyeetneſle, they may be eaten 
without any diſguſt." _ 

It ss:to be ſowne1n the ſpring, ik 
other herbs, and may- he left inthe 


ground : 3 their hardy roots {upper 


ting the hardeſt froſts, ſprouting afrelb 
in-the'Sprimg: The Gardiners of Pu 
ris pull up. the wholeplant, and, ſow 
it many times in the year, to haven 
alwayes render, 


Fo 


dit 


| [place. 
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.For the ordering of it ,-it 1s fufh- | 
cient that 1t. be gently Fond and "I 
of needed. — ol 

* For the ſeed, let the faireſt plants Seed. 7 
run, and when they are full ripe on ; 
the ſtalke,gath er,and ſaveit. | 

Bugloſs is to be govern'd like bor- Bugloſſes 
rage, and therefore I will ſpend no 
more time upon It... 

Chervil, beſides what I told you 
before, that you ſhould ſowe itupon 
Beds to compoſe ſmaller Salades at 
the end of Winter 3 It will be good 
to ſowe new from moneth to moneth 
(hong it be but little ) that you 
might ſtill have it freſþ and more ten- 
der., than that eh is old ſowne, 
The borders of your Wall-fruit and 
edges may ſerve for this effect, for- 
aſmuch as it cannot prejudice your 
Trees, being ſo ſmall, and requiring 
lo little ſubſtance for its growth, and 
the ſmall time; of 1 its Sgjenes In : a , 


Ghery Iſo 


P 2 You 


| | Seed, 


Sowing, 
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You ſhall let one end of your 
run to graiz, which will amply fi 
fice to furniſh you, let it riper wal 
upon the ſta/k, then pull it up, orcy 
it, and dry it perfectly , before ya 
reſerve it. wh. 

There 1s another ſort of Spani| 


 Chervil,which is called Myrrhis Ode 


rata, whoſe leafmuch reſembles Hem. 
lock: But very agreeable to the taf, 
having a perfume ke the green Any, 
and much pleafanter, being a little 
chewed. 7 "0 
At the ſpring, when it makes; 
ſhoot from its old ſtalk, they - 
ver it with ſmall duzg, and then 
with hot ſoz/ over to choak it, that 
it may be fit for Salads; 'Its 
infinitely” to be preferred be- 
fore Alliſanders , or the Sceleri of 
Ttaly. Ee 
You ſhall ſow itin ſprizg in ſome 
place by it ſelf, and till it be come up, 
do nothing to it, beſides cleanl- 
ing it of weeds as they ſpring up, 
| it 


:| 
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it being ſometimes a whole yearunder 


ground. 
The- ſeed you ſhall gather tn its Sced, 


Iaſon, and order it as you do the 


reſt. 
Alliſanders are to be ordered allifan- 

2s I now ſhewed you in Spaniſh ders, 

Chervil , only the ſeed of it does 


| notlye ſo long hid.and that it isnotto 


be eaten, till it be baryzed under the * 
dung, or covered with pots like Suc- 
cory. | 

Ttalian Sceleri (hall be treated af Sceleri. 
ter the ſame manner: the ſhoot, or 


ſftalkis that which is the moſt excel- 


lent in the plant, becauſe it is ſo deli- 
cate and tender. 
Theſe three laſt plants, are Sowing, 

not to be ſown every year, 
but preſerve themſelves in the 
ground during Winter, without pre- 
judice. 

Of Purſlaines I find four ſorts, the pyqain. 
Green, the White, and the Golder, 
lately brought us from the m__ 
3 O 
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of St Chriſtopher © which is the me 
delicate of all the reſt; and laſtly 
the ſmall wild Purf{aine , which Fa 
ground ſpontaneouſly produces, and 
1s therefore leaſt eſteemed. 


perky Tr) 1s tO. be ſowne at ſpring Upon ca 


the bed, and all S17mer long, to he 
have alwayes that which is tender,|| *5 
but firſ# , you muſt dig the earth well al 
and throughly drefle it : ſprinkle me 
your ſeed as thin as you can, whichis fþ 
the more difficult to do, becauſe the 
grain is ſo exceeding (mall; and when 
it 1s ſowne , you ſhall cover it no 
| otherwiſe, than by clapping the bed ſe 
with the back of your ſpade. This | 


done, water 1t immediately , that 


you make no holes in the bed, thus | * 
it will come ſpeedily, provided that | * 
you ply it with refreſhments at the | * 
beginning. 
To be maſter of excellent ſeed, 
you muſt tranſplant it, and thus you | | 
will produce goodly alk tO pickle, | 


and ſerve to put in your winter $4- 
Iads.and in pottage. You 
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You ſhall perceive the graine to $0, 
(.crive, when it lookes very black, 
Jad then you ſhall pull up the plazt , 
and lay it upon a Sheet to wither, 
"and dr; 'y 10 the Sun: Bur at-xight, 
carry/ it 1n the ſame fheet into. the 
honſe, and the next day, expole it 
again, continuing ſo to do, till it be 
ell þ all perfettly ripe; then rub it *ewixt 
kſe | your þads,andpoure tt into another 
his |. eet to dry throughly , before you 
he | #0x'1t up. You ſhall ſet your plants 
2 drying again for ſome dayes after, 
and they will furniſh you with more 
2] | Jeed, which could not be gotten out 
Ne the firſt time. 

You ſhall finde that new ſeed 1s 
nothing ſo good to ſowe, as that 
it 4 ts two, three, or four years 
0 

Of Spinach there. are three ſorts: Ipinach, 
The large, which has not the leafe fo 
pointed and prickly as the ſzzaller, 
, —_ Pale, which makes up the 
 þ ihzr 


th, iu, 
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Sowing, It. would be ſown in the begir 
ning of Antumm, that it may gathe 
ſome ſtrength before winter. If you 
perceive that it ſprings too faſt;, ya 
may cut for: Pottage, and to make _ 
Zarts.,it will be a great deal tenderafſ * 
than.1m Lez#, when it is chiefly eaten, 
Seaſon, The manner of ſowing of it is 
beds, 1n ſmall 7;/s, four lines in a bed, 
Whenit 1s. up, keep it neatly weeded, 
and extirpate all ſuch ſtragling 
plants ,- as you ſhall find out of ther 

files,” | 
$ced. | Reſerve a cotner of your bed for 
the ſeed,cutting off all the reſt as you 
have occaſion. At Lezt, pull up the 
plant quite for the uſe of the Kitchin, 
cutting away only the roots. | 
The ſeeds are of two ſorts,the prick: 
ly, and the ſprooth and round, which 
produces thepale coloured, and molt 

delicate. 
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of Beans, Peas, and other Pulſe. 


Here are three forts of great 3%, 


Beans, Thoſe which we call 
at Paris, Marſh-Beans , which grow 
very large, flat, and of a pale co- 
lour : Of others there are many leſler 
kindslike thefirſt, but a little roux- 
der. And ſome there are leſs yet 
than theſe , and 'wholly different 
from the firſt, being almoſt exactly 
round, of a gray, ora little reddiſh-co- 
lour. And theſe are ſuch as they give 
to Horſes, and which they grind for 
divers purpoſes. 

I ſhall here onely treat how the 
great oxes are to be ordered, leaving 
the ſal as of ſmall conſequence,and 
ſhall ſhew you how different mens 
opinions are, for the time and manner 
of ſowing them. 


Some 
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Some ſowe them about Advert, 
and hold, that they ſhall have of the 
firſt ready to eat : Others ſtay til 
Candlemas, and ſome will have the 


_ frofts firſt paſt, every man hath 


his particular reaſons , becauſe fay 


they, the Flea devoures their tops 


when they are in Flower. For my 
own particular ({ who 'alwayes love 
to beſure) I ſtay till after the Froſts 
are paſt, and I build myreaſon upon 
this ; That the ſeaſon 1s all in at}: 
not that I would diflwade 'awy 
from ſowing in Advent, or i 
February, but I would adviſe you 
to be ſparing , and to reſerve the 
oreateſt quantity for the ſpring, ſince 
it being neceſſary to fow them in 
the beſt ground, and the loweft you 
have, it would be ſcarce fit to digat 
thoſe two ſeaſons , being more re- 
tentive of water , than the-lighter 
grounds. | | 
Before you ſowe them , make 
choice of the moſt healthy , and beſt 
con- 
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conditioned; then ſteep them a day 
or two in water, wherein dug has 
been 7-zbibed, this will cauſe them to 
flouriſh exceedingly , and advance 
their growth above ten, or twelve 
dayes , and beſides, they not re- 
maine fo long in the earth before 
they come zp , will greatly prevent 
the danger of wormes, and, being 
throughly. ſoaked in the forefaid L7- 
quor,w1ll participate of its good qua- 
lity, which is to make them produce 
great abundance. 


| For their ſowing , the ground Ground. 


ought tobe dyg and prepared before 
winter, and cleanſed of weeds, then 
with the hove make a furrow, upon 
the /de whereof (and not at the 
bottoxre ) drop your beanes a little 
above halte a foot aſunder ; then 
open another #rezch , .and with the 
earth which comes out of that,cover 
your firſt , then a third , placing 


your bears as on the firſt, and ſo con- 


tinuing every ſecond farrow to drop 
| the 


Hoving. 
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the bears: be careful to make your 
trenches as diret as you can, that 
vou may the better hove, weed, and 
crop them, without breaking their 
ſtalks,when you paſs between them. 

Thereare others, who after they 
have well dug and drefled their 

round, tread 1t out into quarters, 
and plant their beans with a Dibber; 
but I moſt of all affe& the firſt, be- 
cauſe 1t makes the ground looſer a- 
bout them. 

Whilſt they are growing, and 
that the weeds are ready to choak 
them, you ſhall hove and cleanſe 
them carefully, without doing them 
any harm; and when they are pret- 
ty ſtrong , you ſhall obſcrve that the 
Flies and Gnats will even cover the 
tops of their ſpindles , lighting upon 


| the tendereſt part of them, which 


with your knife you may crop off, 
and ſocarry away both rhe tops and 
the z/eFs, caſting your cutting into 
a Basket, and afterward burn them , 
or 
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or bury them in your dunghil pit, or 
in ſome other place diſtant from 


your beans, leſt they return back a- 
ain. Gathere 
Some of theſe Beds you muſt de- jog. 

ſtine to be eaten young and green, 
and not gather the Pods amongſt the 
whole Crop 3 and when you have 
quite plundered a Plant , cut the 
ſtalk cloſe to the ground, that it may 
ſhoot up another, which will pro- 
duce its fruit in the latter ſeaſon. 

| For ſeed, let them dry upon the 
ſtalks, till both the Pods and they are 
grown black ; then in the heat of 
day, pull them up, and thrafh, them 


-out gently with a F1azl, fanning them 


out at your leiſure. | 
Burn not the Hame which they Hame. 
afford , though 1t makes excellent 
aſhes, but caſt it amongſt your Soyl, 
and letit rot there, for it will great- 
ly improve it: nay , if you would 
make your ground exceeding rich, 

EN fow 
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ſowe beans 1nit, and when they be- 


.gin to loſe their bloſſoms , dig them 
1nal[ together, earth and beans, with- 


out minding your loſle, for this ſort 
of Sol 18. a wondertul improvement 
of your land. | FI 

There are a great kind of Beans, 


Which are of a red-browz colour: 


Haricots. 


 Sowing, 


but they are nothing ſo delicious as | 


the pale. * | 
The ſmall Haricot, or Kidney beans, 
are of two ſorts, white, and. coloured, 
amongſt which, there are alſo ſome 
white, but they are leſle,and rounder 
than the great white ones. oo F>O 

Tocommence with the great, you 
ſhall ſowe them in ſome Bed apart, 
four ranges in a Bed, that you may 
the more commodioully /#:ck them, 
than if they were ſown, confuſedly: 
ſome of theſe alſo you ſhall deſtine 
to be eaten greer, leaving the reſt 
till they .are dryer ,, and for Seed, 
When you gather them, be careful 
aot to break their Stakes, that they 
may 


wade. 4. %Y > et. . WS. had mon ' Ys, woe "xe oft Hoe = ooo En” tat” ow. 
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may hear till it be withered to the 


yery root. -' 


The painted,and the coloured Beans Painted 
which area leſſer ſort, are common] y beants. 


ſown in the open ground, newly 
dug and raked over , Without any 


farther care, then what you take of 


ſuch ſeeds as are ſown abroad in the 


| Fields, unletle it be, that, eight or 


ten dayes after. they are come up, 


you: hoze' them a little , and then 
touch them no more till they ſhoat 


forth their ſtrings , (which is about 
the' beginning of Jzly) which you 
muſt cut off, that the Pods may the 
better proſper, which are below. the 


ſtalks, and to prevent, thatin catch- 
ing one to anather (by over-branch- 


ing) they be: not thrown down, and 
lo periſh thoſe which grow beneath, 
inſtead of ripening them. | 

. This kinde. of Bear doth not re- 
quire ſo ſtrong. a mould as the Marfþ 
Beans do, butrather a ſandy. 


They would be fown at the be- colin © 


} ginnng 


White 
fireaked 
deans, 
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| ginning of ay, and pulled up as thefthe 


plants dry , thraſhing them forth yo 
I ſpake before of Marſh-bears: But 
if you gather them greener, you wil 
be much troubled to find a conve- 
ment place to dry them, they be-h 
ing fo cumberſome, if you have plen- 
tY. 2 
: As for the white which are riced, 
ſeeing they clime to the very topdÞ 
the boughs, and continue long bear. 
ing, you ſhall do well to gathe bc 
thoſe Pods which you find diy, lic 
ſince they do not ripen together, th 
and to prevent twe inconvenience, Þ at 
the firſt whereof is, that being paſt 
their maturity, the po will open of Jra 
it ſelfin the heat of the day, and fo JT 
loſe out their bears, and the ſecond, I th 
that in caſe there fall any conſide- | 
rable rains, the skin of the pods being [tl 
over-ſoaked, will cleave to the bears ['91 
with a certain mſeparable give which | V 
it produces, indamaging the bears 
by a miſty finzow which pore 
| them I 
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theſthem, and makes them very ill-fa- 


1 45 
But 
vill 
Ve 


en- 


oured to the ſight, and worſe to 
he taft :' and beſides; you will be 
onſtrained: to ſhazil them out by 
hand, to the great loſs of time. 
You ſhould ſeparate and draw out 
all fuch as you find black,, mixed 
with black, and white, foraſmuch as 
they alſo become black, and in boyl- 
ing darken and #»ge the' liquor. 


But the Aed are to be eſteemed a- Red beans 


bove all the reſt, becauſe oftheir de- 
licateneſs, much ſurpaſſing the white, 
though they are moſt accounted of 


at Pars. 


Of Peaſe there are found ſeve- Peas. 


ral Species very much different, vis. 
The Hot-ſpurs or Haſtics, the Dwarf, 
the great white peaſe , the Black- 


ed peaſe, great and imall Greez, 
the Crowz'd peaſe; and thoſe with- 
'out sk&7z75 of two ſorts, the CEzches 


with, and - without (ins, Aontbly 
peaſe, the Gray peaſe, and the Lu- 


pines, 
| Q of 
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Of all which I think it not amils 


to particularile in brief, their manner 


of ordering , though there be ng 
great difficulty in the plant, yet for 
your better inſtruction. 

There are three manners of 
ſowing Peas. In beds or quarters, 
making four, _ ranges 1n each, 
according to theffkinds which you 
will ſow - In heaps or cluſters, and 
in confuſion. 

Hot-ſpurrs and Haſties, would be 
ſown from Candlemas, or a little 
after the great froſts, 

Sandy ground 1s that which they 


moſt dclight in to come early; 


and 1f the place be ſomething 
high , and lie expos'd to the Sontt- 
Sun, it will exceedingly advance 
them, of which we have the ex- 
perience about Charenton, and $t, 
Maur near Parzs, from whence we 
have them very early, and all the 
ſecret1s, in often houing them, whicl 
doth wonderfully advance _ 
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lines, you will find it very commp- 
dious when you come to dreſs them, 
becauſe you will find room enough 
to ſtand, and come at them between 
the Files, without 1ndamaging the 
ſhoots, and when they are grown, 
to range 'them one upon another, 
tor the. more convenient houing 
them, which ſhould be often reite- 
ted, and-ſhall gather the cods with 
nore eaſe- when they are ripe, with- 
out hurting the plants. 


If you ſow them 1n heapes, a Setting: 


them with . the Sefting-ſtick, or 
dibber, a fall foot diſtance , and put 
lx, or eight Peas 1n every hole, they 
will come up and grow without 
| ambring the ground, if you: have 
the leaſure to houe and dreſs them 
| ſufficiently 

As for thoſe which you ſow con- 
tuſedly upon the ground newly dug, 
or in furrows after the Plough, they 
Fillnot require ſo much attendance, 
? | becauſe 


If you ſow them in furrows and Sowing, 
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becauſe they ſpread, and di{play 
themſelves on both fides, and cannat 


be hax'd above once, without greath| 


hazard of ſpoyling many of then 
with your feet. | 

All ſorts of great Peaſe ( as the 
White, Green, Crown'd, thoſe with: 
out skz2, and the Ciches ) would be 


ſown in quarters, and ſmall 7//s, fow| 


ranges in a bed, for the more com: 


Buſhing. modious buſhing them, 1n two razk;, 


every rankferving to ſupport twodd 
peaſe, and the greater kind your 
peaſeare of, the ſtronger and high- 


er muſt your Buſhes be ; becauſe they | 


climb to the very top. producing 
Cods at every joynt ; eſpecially, the 
greater kind of thoſe without skips, 
whoſe Cods grow eared, and ate 
very weighty, ſhooting their branch: 
es at every joynt from the foat, eve 
ry of which doth oftentimes bear 
as many Cods, as the Maſter-ſtalk, 0 
the other. This 1s a ſort of peaſe 
which you ought much to eſteem 


for 
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for its deliciouſneſs, and they may be 

eaten Greez , with as much pleaſure 

eat 3s Radrſhes, Theſe are called Hol. 

nnd Peaſe, and were not long ſince | 
a great rarity. | | 

they If you would have very fair peaſe, | 

th-F ou muſt ſow them in rich mould , Mould. 

de and geld them when they are grown | 

MF about four foot high : but the miſ- | 

MF chief is, that being ſown in a ſtrong 3 

ks ground, they do not boyl ſo well, | 

ff :5 thoſe which are produced in a | 

W |} light $azdy, which is the only pro- 

Jt per ground which tliey require to. 

© | be rightly condition'd. 

vj You muſt not ſet your quarter of pifance. 

he Þ p2zje fo buſhed , as that they may 

", | mtertwinc, and intangle each other ; 

aff but leave a void bed betwixt two, 

-Þ to give ar to your Plants, leſt other- 

© | wiſe, they ſuffocate, and rot at the 

9 | bottom, 

a You may employ theſe 7#:erpoſed Bedr. 

aſe beds,by ſowing any other ſort of roots 4 

MY heretofore deſcribed, and which will 

Q' 23 Won=- 
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Gray peas 


Small 


Peas. 


Sowing: 


. fore you Plough, and then 1n __—_ 
| ji 
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wonderfully thrive, by reaſpn ofthef 
refreihment which they will receive 
from the thade of the higher Peas, | 


You thall alſo ſet apart ſome par- 


ticular beds to be eaten green, andf 
cauſe the cods to be gather'd by ſome 


careful Perſon , who may have the 
patience to take them off handſom- 
ly, orelſe cut them from their ſtalks 
without injuring them, that thus 
{tripping the plant of all -it af 
fords, they may the longer. conti- 
nue. _ | 

For the ſmaller ſort of peas (a 
the White,Green,Gray, Haſties, Dwarf, 
and black ey'd ) you may ſow them 
after the Ploygh in open Field; for 
lince they do not braxch much, they 
never choak. _ 

They may be ſown in two faſhions, 
either 1n ground newly dug, and 
which has one dreffing before win 
ter : or under farrow, that. is to lay, 


by ſowing them upon the field, be 


pn 
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| the ſurrows, the peas {lide in, and are 

| covered with earth by the culter. 

| This kind of husbandry is praCti- pigeons: 
ſed for two reſpects, the one. to lod 
them cloſely when the earth 1s too 

light, and the other, to preſerve 


them from the Pzgeors, for thoſe 
which are only harrow'd 1n upon 
the ſuperficies, they {crape out like 
Poultry, and fo devour the greateſt 
part of your ſeed. 


There 1s alſo another »ethod of youing. 


ſowing peas, in uſe among thoſe 
of Picardy: They have a kind of 
flat houe, hike thoſe which the 
Vignerons uſe about Parzs, where 
the Vines grow 1n a pale moylt ſoy], 
orina ſandy. This Inſtrument is very 
like the hoz's, when they have done 
with them being too much ' worn 
at the ſides, theſe they round to a 
point in the middle, or to make it 
more imtellig1ble, they do very much 
reſemble the cxlter of a Plough, and 
ule it after the ſame faſhion as 


Q 4 they 
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they plow the furrows, that is, with- | 


out ridges or pathes, ſave only upon 
the Lands where it is divided 'twixt 
neighbour and neighbour. 

With thefe, upon newly dug 
ground, cleanſed of weeds, and well 
dreſs'd, they make a 7:11 or trench, 
going backward, and drawing the 
earth. which ſeparates it ſelf on both 
ſides: And in theſe fwrrows they 
ſow their peaſe at a reaſonable di- 
ſtance, al then beginning a ſecond 
rill, the houe covers that which was 
ſown before - And fo the third the 
ſecond, till they have finiſh'd the 
whole Plot, This manner of Hyſ- 
bandry 1s very expedite, and com- 
madious for their cleanſing, without 


_ danger of treading upon them when 


they are grown. In this manner they 
ſow likewiſe all forts of Beans, Ra- 


diſhes, Sorrel, Leeks, and divers 0- | 


ther herbs, ſome deeper than other, 
according to the nature, and ſtrength 


bf the ſeed. 


Monthly 


from the ſcorching $7. 
becauſe the Mole flyes the place 
I flat kind of peaſe, round 
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Monthly peaſe ( fo called becauſe — 
they laſt almoſt the. whole Year, 
continually flouriſhing ) muſt be 
ſown in ſome place of your Gar- 
den well defended .from the cold 
®inds, that you may have fruit be- 

—_—_ . 

They. need no other curioſity a- Cutting, 
bout ordering, than other peaſe,only, 
that they would be ſpeedily cut be- 
ing greer, leaving none of them to 
dry 3 and as you perceive that any 
thing ſprings from them, of which 
you have on hope it ſhould produce 
Cods, to cut it off. 2 = 

You muſt have a great care to Watring, 
water them, eſpecially during Az- 

z/t, and to ſhelter them with pan- 
nels of Reeds, or Mattraſſes during. 
the exceſhive heats, to preſerve them 


Lapines, or Taulpine ( fo called Lupines, 
where . they are fown) are a 


hike 
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like a bruiſed Piſto!-xllet. In the 
Gallyes they call them $S/ave-peas, 
becauſe they arte their chief ſuf: 


tenance - They are bitter of talt 


and muſt be a long time ſoaked, 


before they be boyled. They pro- 


ceed from pods faſtned to the ſtalk 


like Beans, and are very full. 


Spain they ſow whole fields ofthen 
for their Cat?el. 

They muit be ſown infurrows four 
fingers di{tant, and four files in a bed, 
and will proſper well enough in or- 
dinary ground. 

Lentils ſhould be ſown at the 
ſame ſeaſon as peas, in ground newly 
dug, but 1f it were prepared the wir- 
ter before, they will be a great deal 
fairer. They affe&t Sandy mould, and 
are to be gathered being ripe, and 
may be bound in {waths : Thus you 
may leave them in the barxs as long 
as you pleaſe unthraſh'd, becaulc 
they are not ſo obnoxtous to the mice, 
nor to be worm-cater, as other peas 


which 


hm a 
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which are continually gnawn, a?® 
long asthey remain in their cods, and 
therefore, they muſt be thraſhed out, 
as ſoon as poſlible you can, for which 
reaſon, ſome bringing them out of 


the Field 1n a fair day, thraſh them Theaſhiog 
in the very Street, upon ſome ſpa- 
| cious place exposd to the Sr, 


which does much contribute to their 
looſningz For there is a great deal 
of trouble in houſizg them, and be- 


 fides they will Sweat (as many other 


grains do ) and ſoften their Cods, 
which makes them difficult to beat 


out - Notwithſtanding, you may Houſing: | 


Houſe the Gray Peas, to give your - 
Horſes m the Hawe, which wall 
whet their appetite, and much re- 
oo them if they be fallen in their 
Hell, 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. at 


Of Onions, Garlick, Chibols, Leeks, 
Odoriferous Plants, and. other Con- Þ| me 
veniences of a Garden, not compre. | y0 
hended in the Precedent Chapter, || thi 


Onicns, Nz0#s are of three Colours, the || fat 
white, the pale, and the Pw- | 

ple-Red : I fay of three Colours, for | gr 

[ do not conceive them to be of | ve 
4 three different Species, becauſe they | th 
are ſoalike in taſt : but I refer ther || of 
qualities to the judgement of the || $f 


— th 
Sawing. Beſides your ſowing of 0zion: || V 
with Parſly as I ſhewed you before, || 1 
you ſhall ſow others upon a Be x- | tt 
part, and when they are grown as 
big as a Hers quill, you may tranſ- tl 
_ plant them 1n lines with a Dibber, { 
that you may have them very fair. Þ ? 
[f you leave any upon the Bed 
where 
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I where you ſowed them, they will 


diminiſh, and rife out of the ground 
at the Seaſon, ſooner than that which 
you removed. 

During the great heat of Sm Seeding. * 
mer, it would run to feed, which _ 
you muſt prevent by treading upon 
the Spindle, which will ſtop its 
carreer,, and make the 0x70 the 
fairer. | 

When you find them out of the prying. 
ground, and that the leaf is become 

very dry, as 1t uſes to be in Angrſt, 

then you ſhall take them quite out 

of the earth, ſearching with your 
Spade for every ſmall head, letting rouſing. 
them dry upon the Bed , and after- 
ward Jay them up in ſome tempe- 
rate place, and an air rather dry, 
than moiſt. | 

For the ſeed, you ſhall chooſe seed, 
the faireſt, and biggeſt that you re- 
ſerved, and when the froſts are palt, 


\ Plant them in ground 'very well 


joyled, and clear from ſtones, which 
1s 
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in the mould they beſt affect. For 
this you may make uſe of the hone, 
rilling the bed where you would feef 
them 3 not long-ways, but athwatt, 
and deep enough, then lay them in Þ 
the bottom of the r/ls, half a foot Þ tl 
diſtant, and cover them by drawing | t| 
the ſecond 7rexch, and thus a third, | a 
and a fourth, continuing the order Þ| d 
till your bed be finiſhed. g 
_ When tt 151n ſeed, tis very ſubjet | p 
to be overthrown by the wind by 
reaſon of its weight, and the weak- | 0 
neſs of the ſpindle, which beinges- | 1 
fily bent or broken,falls with the head | © 
t 
a 


tothe ground, whichrots the ſeed in- 
ſtead of ripening it 3 and therefore to 

remedy this, you ſhall rail the bed a- | 
bout ( as I directed you concerning || ! 
Salſifex) or elſe ſtake them from ſpace | Y 
to ſpace, to which you ſhall tie them |' 7 
up, by four, or fiveſpindles together, | { 
bending them gently to the props if Þ ) 
it be poſſible without breaking them. | ) 
 Theſtalks dry, and the head diſco | « 
| vering 
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yering the ſeed, gives teſtimony of its 
maturity , and therefore you ſhall 


+0 draw them up, and having cut offall 
their ſpindles, you ſhall lay the heads 
adrying upon ſome cloath, ſeparating 


that which falls out of it ſelf upon 


| the cloath, as the beſt conditioned : 


afterwards, when 1t all is perfe&ly 
dry, rub. the heads in your hands, 
getting out as much as you can with 
patience and much drying. 

If you do not immediately rub it 
out, bind up the heads in bunches, 
and hang them up in your houſe, be- 
cauſe they will both keep, and azg- 
ment 1n goodneſs, taking them only 
as you have occaſion. 

There 1s fo great deceit in buy- 
ing this ſeed, that I would adviſe 
you to uſe none but what is of 


' your own growth, unleſs you have 


ſome intimate friend that will ſend 
you that which 1s excellent. to renew 
your ſtore; for ſome Merchants ug it 
od, and ſo it can never proſper, or 
elle 
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elle they ſcald it to make it ſwell: 
To diſcover that which' 1s good, pur 
a little into a Porrenger of water, 


and let it infuſe upon the 'hot Em. | 
bers, and if it be good, it will begin | 


to Check and Speer, if it do not,'1ts 
worth nothing. | : | 
Chibols oft all ſorts, from the 
greateſt to the Ergliſh-Cives, are to 
e planted 1n Cloves, four or fiveto- 
gether, to make a #»ft , in diſtance 
according to their bigneſs, they re- 
quiring no other care, than to be 
weeded & cleanſed, and, if you will, 
a little dumged before the winter, Thus 
you may let them continue in the 
bed as long as you pleaſe,the plant con 
tinually improving by 0ff-ſets, which 
it will produce in abundance. | 
However, 1t will be good at every 
three or four years end, to take it up, 
and Plant it'uwr another place, foral- 
much as the: ground is weary-of 
bearing perpetually but one fort, 
and loſes that quality which is moſt 
| ; | | - prope! 


_- gas - O©& 
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proper to the plant, rendring it lan= 
ouid- and weak, if it dwell on it tog 

lon g. ; ; © \ 


| . Garlick 1s tobeorder'd like 017025, Garlick, 
| the beſt ſeaſon 15 to plart 1t at the 
end of Febraary. The time of bruiſing. 


it, to make the ſpindles knot, is about 
&t, Peters in June, and to pull itout 
of the ground , at St. Peters in Auguſt, 
according''to the old Gardizers A-Planiing. 
—_— rn 

Sow at St. Peters the firſt crop. 

Torr Garlick at St. Peters ſtop. 

And at St. Peters take it up. 


When you have amaſſed them to-Pullingi 


_ you ſhall let them dry in 
heaps upon the bed, and then in the 
cool of the morning, bind them up 


with their own leaves, by Dozexs, Houſing; 


and there let them paſs the Day in -. 


the hot Sun, before you carry them 


in, hanging it to the beames of the 
vieling to keep 1t dry. ; + 6-00 


Eſchalote;qs (as the French call thewYvichulots 


* * 
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Appet tes, being aſpecies twinct an Oni: 

ou anil Garlick,, and add a rare reliſ 

zo a ſawce, neither ſo rank, as the one, 

2or ſo flat as the other ) are to be or- 

der'd like Chibols, planting thelittlk 

Cloves, to make them greater ; and 

Planting. in the Month of Azgnſt, you fhall 
pull as 'many of them out of the 
ground as you defire 'to reſerve, 

and hang them -up as you did the 
Garlick. | | 

Leeks, Leeks are to be planted like 
Onions, and tranſplanted -1n files 

with the dibber, as deep as may 

be, that you may have a great 

deal of White ſtalk,z nor ſhould 

you fill the Trench till a little 

after, and that they be well 
grown, this will augment their 
Blanching Blaxching. But. befides this, there 
1s another way, and that 1s when 

they have done growing, : to"lay 

them tn the 77/ one upon another, 

leaving only the very extremitits 

of their leaves out of ground, " 

£nus 


athers- We will here diſcourſe 
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thus what. 1s covered will become 
white , and this does. much lengthen 
the Plant , one ſuch Leek, being as 
good as two others. 
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For the ſeed, reſerve of the fair- Seeds, 


eſt, and longeſt to Tranſplant in the 
Spring : and when, they are run up, 
environ them with ſupporters and 
Paliſades, as they do 07ions to pre- 
frve their heads from falling to the 
ground, 

When they are ripe , cut them off 
dry, and reſerve them in bunches, 
or otherwiſe, as you did the 074- 
ons. 


Sweet, and Odcriferant Herbs, and Herbs ©- 


what other you ought principally 
to furniſh your Garde withal, are 
ſuch as are proper for Salads, and 
for the ſervice of the Kitchen, omit- 
ting the reſt at your own pleaſure, 
ſuch as are Gallizgale, Baſil, Lavan- 
der, Southern-wood , Hyſop, Caſſr- 
dony : Baulm, Camomile, Rue, and 
of 


R. 2 


oriteran® 


Salad. 


Corn: Sa- 
Jad. 
Pimpinel. 


Creſlſes. 
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of ſuch only as you ought of neceſ}}. 
ty be provided of. 

For Salads, Balm. Tarragon, Sam-l 
pier, Garden-Creſſes , Corn-Salad,Þ} 
Pimpinel , Trippe-Madam, are ſuch 
as we do ordinarily uſe, together 
with thoſe which -I have deſcribed 
in the foregoing Se&ios, that ſalad 
being moſt agreeable, which 1s com-| j,. 
poſed with the greateſt wariety of 
Herbs. 

Some of theſe Herbs are to he 
ſown, and others to be planted in 
roots 3 and though they all for the 
moſt part bear ſeed, yet none ſorf- ;; 
fe@Fuaily as the rooted plants. 

Thoſe which you are to ſow, are j, 

the Corn-Salad , Pimpanel, and 
Creſſes, the reſt are to be planted 
in roots; all of them paſs the-win-Jq, 
ter 1m the ground without pre- 
judice, And you may leave 
them as long as you pleaſe in 
rhe beds where you ſowed and 
plautes thems without any fat- 

= bh 
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ther trouble than to weed them, and 
now and then dig up, and cleanſe 
the paths, leſt the weeds overcome 
—_— 

| The reſt which you gatherfor the 
Kitchen , are Thyme , Savory, Majo- 
ram and Sage, of both ſorts, and 
Roſemary; all which plants are eaſy to 
be raiſed, and ſufficiently furniſh you. 


We will not omit Lzcoris, to gra- Liceris, 


tike ſuch as make uſe of 1t in their 
Pliſanss but if you plant it in 
your Garden, place it in ſome 
quarter where it may not preju- 
dice it, for if it like the ground, 
it will String , and go a great 
dedl deeper than the very Conch or 
Dog-eraſs, and put you to a world 
of difficulty to come at 1t, in caſe you 
ſhould reſolve to extirpate it m- 
mely.  - | 
There grows as good 1n all places 
of Fraxce, as any that they tranſport . 
out of Spain. 

To furniſh your ſelf with this, 


RB 3 rakes planting. 
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Savory. 
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take rooted plants, and lay them half 
a foot in 'ground, it will need ng 
other labour to make it thrive, but 
to preſerve it well weeded, and clean(: 
ed by ſtirring up the earth. 
Thyme 1s both ſown, and planted; 
one tuft will atford many {lips, 
which you may ſet with the ſerting- 
ſtick, as you do all forts of cut- 
tings. a 
| Savory 1s every year to be ſown, 


and therefore be careful to reſerve 


the ſeed, and the Herb alſo be- 
ing dried, to ſerve 1m divers ſeaſon- 
1Ngs. | 


OE | . F, 
Dlajorame OF Majoram there 15 the week, 


Sages 


and the Pot-Majoram, The firlt 

ſort is very tender in. wi-ter, and 
therefore the ſeeds thereof ſhould 

be carefully preſerved, to fow of it 

every year: The winter, or Pot-Ma- 

Joram( which is a bigger kind) may 

be perpetuated where you pleale. 

Garden, and Baſtard-Sage grow: 

well of //ips, or branches cleit = 

wit 


W: 


o 
p 
V 
{ 
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with Kaots from the. main Stems. 
Roſemary.1s allo planted of lips, and 
roots ſplztr from the: old ſtock. 


plants to be ſown, and governed with 
out much difficulty ,. are not to -be 
forgotteni1n your Garde. | 
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| - Sweet-Fenell, and: 41s, which are Roſemary 


Satisfie' your ſelf therefore with Fenel. 


the few inſtructions which I have 
given of odoriferozs: plants: The ap- 
prehenſions I have of ſwelling our 


{| Yolum, has:cauſed me to paſs them 


ſo lightly over. There-now only re- 
mains to conclude this Treatiſe, the 
addition of ſome Plants, and Shruys 
which bear fruzt, highly neceſlary to 
accompliſh your Gardez. 


Strawberrie+are of four kinds. The Straw- 


White, the Large-Red, the Capprons, 
and the Small-Red wild Strawberry: 
Concerning theſe laſt forts, which 
are the ſmall, you need not put 
your (elf to the trouble of cultivate- 
ing them, if you dwell near the 
Woods, where they abound ; for the 


berrics. 


R 4 Children Plants. 


Beds, 


Ee fun 
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Children of every Village will bring 
them to you for a very ſmall reward; 


And in caſe you be far from theſe | 
pretty Sweets, you may furniſh ſome 


ſmall carpets of them on the ſides of 
ſome of your A!/eys, without other 
care Or pains, than to plant them, 
ſending for ſuch as are in little yods, 
from the places which-naturally pro- 
duce them-3-or elſe you. may ſow 
them, by caſting the water wherein 
you waſh the Strawberries before you 
eat them, upon the foreſaid Beds. 

. For the great white Strawberries, 
the red, and Chaprors, you ſhall plant 
in borders. four ranges in a border or 
L ow-bed, which muſt have a path 
between, ofa foot and half at leaſt : 
The beſt plats are ſuch as you take 
from the ſtrizgs which they make 
during all the $ym72er, and to put 


three plarts in every hole, which yau 


ſhall make with the d7bber, The 
beſt ſeaſoz, is to plant them in Aus 
gaſt, when their /#rizes are luſty, and 
. have 
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have taken roots by their jozzts , for> 
ming a ſmall pl/azt at every knot. 
© order them well, you muſt 


dreſs, weed, and looſer the mould a- 


bout them very diligently, and to 

have fair and clear Fr»:t, you ſhall 

ſtick a ſmall prop to every plart, tO propting: 

which you ſhall bind their ſtalks 

with a ſtraw; and by this means, 

beſtdes that your fruit will prove 

much fairer, Snails, Toads, Frogs, 

and other noxious a-i#eals will for- 

fake them, for want of covertures, 

which they would not do, if the 

whole - plant lay upon the ground, 

where they fail not to cata good part 

ofthem,. ever attaquing the faireſt, 

. When your Strawberries ſhoot ringing, 

their ſ#ri7gs, you mult caſtrate them, 

and leave them none, but ſuch as 

you reſerve to furniſh you with 

plants, | Wt 
And you ſhall every year reneyy Renewing 

ſome of your beds, ruining ſuch asare 

about four, or five years old, as be- 

| ginning 


Strarwwber- 
gies 1n 
Autumn, 


Raſpis. 
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ginning\ then to. impair of their 


goodneſs and vertue. 


It will be: convenient to ſtrey 
them over with. ſome A2elon-bul 


dung, a little before the great froſty, 


which will much improve them, | 


cutting off all their /eaves, as I taught 
you concerning Sorrel. 5) 
The ſoy! which they molt etted, 
1s rather a ſandy. than a ſtiff, and 
therefore you ſhall make choice of 
that part in your Gardez for them, 
which moſt approaches this mix- 
ture. 
It you deſtre to: have Strawbervrie: 
in Autnmn, you ſhall only cut offthe 
firſt bloſſomres which they put fojth, 
and hinder their fruifying, they 
will not fail of blowing anew after- 
wards, and produce their fruit 
the latter ſeaſon. 
_ Raſpis, are of two Colours, the 
White, and the Red: You mult plant 
rooted-ſets, which you may ſplit ofi 


into many from a good ſtem : They} 


arc 
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are to be planted four fingers diſtant 
 fom one another , inan open trench, 
| as deep as your ſpade-bit, as IT have 
deſcribed it in my diſcourſe of a 


Nurſery, Whither I referr you for 


| more brevity. 
Beſides the former labours, they Pruning, 


will only require, that you free them 
of their dead wood, and clear them 
of the fuckers which they ſhoot up 
in the paths between their ranges: 
But 1f you perceive that notwith- 


| ſtanding all #his, they ſpring fo 


faſt as to endanger their choakine, 
you ſhall ſuccor them, by prurire 
off the new ſets, and ſparing the 
_ as the moſt 77gennons and fruit- 
ul. 


Of Gooſeberries there are tws Gooſber: 
kinds, the great-large, and the ſmall- 


white ones which are thorny, and full 
of prickles Others Red, White, and 
Perſed, without Prickles , which, 11 
Normandy, they call Gadelles. 

They arcall of them to be Plant- 
cd. 


Choice, 
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ed, and governed like Raſpes, and 


therefore I proceed no fafther. , 
Champignons, and all other kind; 
- - them, to which the 
Ttalians give the common Appella- 
tive of Fongi, we diſtjngui{h in ou 
/angnage, naming ſome of them 
AMuſhroms of the Woods, which 
are very large, and fuch as grow 
by the borders "and  *kirts -- of 
great Forreſts; Mufbroms of the 
Meadows, and 1weet/ Paſtures, 
which are ſuch as grow frequent- 
ty where the Cattel\ feed, and 
feldom flouriſh till after the firſt 
fogs of Autumn are paſt, Thee 
laſt are thoſe which I eſteem the 
beſt of all, as well becauſe of their 
beauties and whiteneſs above, as 
for their Vermillion. beneath ; add 
fo this, their agreeable ſent , which 


arevanting in the other. The Gat= 


den Muſhroms, which ordinarily do 
grow upon the beds, and thoſe 
which do not appear b-fore the be- 

ginning 
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ginnIng of May, hid under the mofs 
in the woods, from whence they ſeem. 
to derive their name of Moxfh, or 


' Monſſerons. 
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Of all theſe ſpecies there is only Bed 


the Bed-mufhroms which you can® 


produce 1n your Garde, and to effect 
this, you muſt prepare a bed of 
Mules, 0A er ſoyt , covering it 0- 
ver four fingers thick with ſhort, and 
rich dug, and when the great heat 
of the bed is qualified, you muſt 
caſt upon it all the parings, and off alls 
of fuch Muſbromrs as have been dreſ- 
ſed in your Kitcher, together with 
the water wherein they were waſhed. 
as alſo ſuch as are o/d and Worm-eaten, 
and a bed thus prepared, will pro- 
duce you very good, and in a ſhort 
ſpace. The ſame: bed may ſerve 


you two. or three years. and will 
I, 5J 


much afhſt you in making another. 


DrcEags 


if Ou Poure of this water upon Produgjr 
Your Melon-beas, they may likewiſe Oils 
furgiſh You with ſome. Pug [tad 


almalt 


2 


Morilles, 


Concluſi- 
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almoſt forgotten to inform yoy, 
that there are certain ſzoes, which 
being placed* in the durghil, have 
the vertue to produce them in alit- 
tle time, and that there are ſome 
curious Perſozzs which have of thoſe 
ſtones, to whoſe better experience 
I recommend you. 

Concerning Morilles, and Truffs: 
(the firſt whereof is a certain delicate 


red Muſhrum, and the other an in- 


comparable kind of round ruſſet excreſ- 
cence, which grows in dry ground, with: 
out any ſtalk. leaf, or fibers to it, and 
therefore uſed to be found ont by a hoy, 
kept, and trained up in the myſterie) 
there are but very few places which 
do naturally produce them. 
And thus I preſume to have ſut- 
ficiently inſtructed you, in all things 
which are neceſlary to be cultivated 
in Gardens; at the leaſt, what 1s 
commonly eaten, and in requelt 10 
our Pariſten France, Other Pro- 
vinces have other plants, the ſpoyls 
fs ogbb alle remnant 


Ou, 
ich 
we 
it: 
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whereof they afford us ſo good 
cheap, that it is not worth the 


while to husband them - as for In- 
ſtance , Capers, _&c. not but that 
they proſper very well in theſe 
parts 3 but they are troubleſome, and 
require a large compaſs, for a ſmall 
crop, flouriſhing better amongſt the 
ſtones of ſome ancient Fire, than 
in any other place - *Tis too great a 


ſubjection to gather their bloſſomes. 


and to Pickle them in Salt, and 
would coſt you more than you may 
buy them for of the Oyl-wer. 

Let us conclude this diſcourſe then, 
and haſten to ;hew you how the 
fruits of the Garden are to be Con- 
ſerved in their Natural, according to 
the precedent Se&;ons and Articles, 
as your Frzit, your Herbs, and your 
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Pulſes are diſciplin'd in the two for- 


mer Treatiſes. 
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AN 


| APPENDIX 


TO THE | 


i 


- Former Treatiſe, | 


Of the Manner how to conſerve Fruits 
« in\their Natural, 


Here is nothing which doth Gail 
more agreeably concern the hes, by | 
&7ſcs, than in the depth of Winter their Nas 
to bchold the Fruits fo fair., and fo —_— 
$004, yea better, than when you firſt 
did gather them; and that ther, when 
the Trees ſeem tobe dead, and have 
loſt all their verdure, and the uy 
| S O 
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of the Cold to have fo deſpoyli 
your Garde of all that imbelliſhed 
it , that it appears rather a Deſart 
than a Paradiſe of Delices : ther it 
is (1 fay)) that you will taſte your 
fruit with infinite more g4yſ# and 
contentment, than in the Sum 
it ſelf , when their great abundance, 
and vatiety,rather cloy you than be. 
come agreeable. For this reaſon 
therefore it is, that we will eſlay to 
teach you the moſt expedite , and 
certain means how to corſerve them 
all the inter , even fo long, as till 


the New ſhall incite you to quit the | 


Old. For it is juſt with Frnzts as its 
with Wes: thoſe which we drink 

rſiare the more delicate and juicy; 
and thoſe which we reſerve for the 
latter part of the year, are more firm 
and laſting ; both excellent in their 
Seaſoa: But ſo ſoon as the Neware 
made, and fit to pierce , we aban- 
don the old , which we before & 


{teemed ſo acceptable. In like man- 
| ner 
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ner it is , ſo ſoon as the new Fruits 
approach to their 2raturity, we for- 
fake thoſe of the year paſt ; and one 
diſh of Strawberries, or Cherries , 
(though never ſo green) or forward 
Pears, ſhall be preferred to the beſt, 
and faireſt Boz-Chreſtiex which you 
can produce. | 

To purſue then our firſt intention. 


[t will be neceffary ts chooſe ſome 


place in your hoxſe the tnoſt com- 
modious to make your Reſervatory or 


fore-bouſe , which ſhould have the 


prevent the extreamity both of 
the keat and cold: theſe you ſhall 
alwavs keep ſhat , and fo ſecured 


from the air, as only to afford you Situat'o7, 


a moderate light, which you ſhall 
ao baniſh, by cloſing the wooden 
ſhutters when you go out: And in- 
deed were there none at all, and 
that the dooy to it were very ſtraight, 
and low , it would be the better, 
keeping it ſhut ſoon as ever youare 
centred. S 3 Such 
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ſerva; 


3 


windows and overtxres narrow ; to Fabriok. 


Shelving. 
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Such a place deſigned for your 
ſtore, you ſhall build ſhelves about, 
and ('1f the room be capable of it) 
that the middle be to lay fruit in 
heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, 
and deſtin'd for the Servants; andif 


it be not wide enough, it ſhall ſuffice 


toſhelve 1t three parts, and leave the 
fourth for the heaps. — 

Let your Shelves be laid upon 
brackets of wood or Iron very ſtrong 
becauſe of their charge : rwo & 


them ſide by ſide, two foot broad: ' 


Which you muſt ledg with a ſmall 
Lath,to keep the fruit trom rowling, 
and falling off: but let none of theſe 
ſhelves be within a yard of the floor, 
that you may place the beſt rare fruit 
under them , ſeparating, and di- 
ſtinguiſhing them according to their 


| kinds; but you may continue the 


ſhelves upward to the very Ceeling, 
placing them about nine, or ten 1n- 
ches alunder. And for the more 
convenience,you ſhould have a ſmall 


aw DD was Sec. oo ke 


light 
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light frame of ſteps , by which you 
aſcend and reach to the uppermoſt 
ſhelf, when you would vitite your 
fruit ; a ladder being nothing ſo con- 


venient, wearying the feet, and more 


ſubject to fall. 
The ſeaſoz of Gathering your w37- gen of 


ter-fruits being come , which you Gathering 
rut, 


ſhall diſcover by many indications, 


as when they begin to drop off 
themſelves, which commonly hap- 


pens after the firſt rains of Autumr , 


' whenthe Tree being ſobb'dand wer, 


ſwells the wood, and looſens the 


fruit : Or when the firft Froſt ad- 


yertiſe. you that it is time to lay 
them.up: or ( to be more certain) 
at the decreaſe of the 44007: 1n OFo- 


ber (thus for the Pears, and Apples ) 


beginning to gather the ſofteſt firſt , 
and fimſhing with the harder, that 
they may have the more time to per- 
tet their maturity. 

- Thereare ſome fr1its that are only 


, Oo 
3-9 Cormes, 
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to beeaten ripe. as the Groſmenil pear = 
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Pear. 
* A kinde 
ef hip, a 
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the like, which you ſhall leave upon 


round ed the Tree, till you percerive by they 


berry,Cor- no 1 | 
mes?2 , _ falling in great numbers, they admo. 


fruit faſki- ni{h you to gather them. 


oned like a 
pear, and 
to be rot- 
ted like a 
Medlar. 
#Hhe dlar ſo 
Bas 4ets. 


Fallen 
fruit. 


Medlars are to be gathered abait 
St Lukes,according to the proverb. 
When you gather your Fritz, 


you ſhould be provided with ſtrong] 


OzierBaskets, to be born full be. 
twixt two men , and you ſhall put 
a little ſiraw at the bottam. leſt the 
weight of the uppermoſt br;ſe the 
undermolt againſt the baskef, 

You ſhall as you gather your fynits 
ſeparate the faireſt, and biggeſt 


from the midling , and ſuch as are] 


fallen of themſelves, or as you have 
thrown down in gathering the 0+ 
thers, putting each ſort in a backet 4: 
part: I ſpeak not here of the ſmalleſt, 


and the crumplings, for T ſuppoſe you 


diſcharg'd your Trees of them be- 
fore, fo ſoon as you perceived that 
they did not thrive , to give the 

| more 


* Cormes, Services, Azerolls , amdf 
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- more nouriſhment to the reſt. "The 


worm-eaten Apples ſhould be put alſo 
amongſt thoſe,which are fallez;, to be 


ſpent firſt. 
As faſt as you gather your fruits, yougny, 


you ſhall carry them into your ſtore- 
8 , and range theny, upon your 
ſhelves, ſo as they may not touch one 


another, putting a little ſtraw all un- 


der them , and in like manner di- 
ſtinguiſhing the faireſt and biggeſt, 


from the leſſer upon ſeveral ſhelves, 


and heaping up the worm-eaten and 
fallen,as I but now. directed you. 


As touching the Boxr-Chreſtien , pon- | 
Pears, they are more curiouſly to be Chrcſlin. 
gathered than the reſt ; for the 


ſtalks of ſuch as are very fair, and 
well coloured, red at one {1de, and 
yzellow at the other, ſhould be ſealed 


' with Spariſh wax, to preſerve their 


ſap from evaporating : this done , 


| wrap them up in dry papers , and 


put them in a Bxſhel! or a Box well 


' covered, that they may grow tawny. 


4 | and 


Cabinet, 
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and wature being'thus fhut up." | iT 


You ſhall practiſe the ſame up}: 


the: Double-flower Pear ,, the Cadil. 
lace, the Thoul, and others which 
are grafted upon 'the @#ince , and 
which: receive their coloxr from the 
Tree: 'For as for thoſeas are graffed 
upon the Pear-ſtock,, they.common- 
1Iy continue greez ;,. and : therefore 
without any farther trouble',' you 
need only ' range: them upon the 


fhelves, as you did the reit. . 


| Thofe that are very curious have 


a Cuphoard ,' which ſhuts very cloſe, 
1n which they referve : their Bonne 
Chreſtiens : This Cupboard 1s furniſh- 
ed with ſhelves, upon every of 
which are faſtned. ſmall quarters of 
wood ,, which are laid crofle likea 
grate, every ſquare neer as big as the 
greateſt Pear, Upon each: of- theſe 


ſquares they lay a Pear by it ſelf, for 


fear leſt they ſhould :touch;3rand 
that if any of them ſhould be: pex 
rithed, 1t do not 7»fe# its neighbour. 
| ; This 


— 
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tThis C#pbaard they keep very cloſe, 
-paſting”pieces of Paper about the 
wh : Key-boles., to keep out the ayr, and 
ch | :never open'it, fave when they would 
nd | take out fruit 3 and this cloſing them 
he | up, does give them a moſt excellent 
ed | colour: 'But before they thus ſhut 
n- | them up, they: leave. the Pears five 
re | or fix dayes in the Baskets , where- 


uf inthey were brought out of the Or- : | 3 
ie | chard, that they may -have'time-co © 
'e Thoſe Fruits which © are- to be Ripe fruic, 


| caten ripe, ſhonld be layed in heaps; 
e | and if they :do- not: mellow faſt e- 
- | nough to yorir defire ;3y6n ſhall put 
f | them into'a- Fheat-Sack;,' and ſhall 
{ | jumble them together betwixt two; 
L | this Concuſſzon one againſtthe other ,. 
> IF will exceedingly advance-their ma- 
| turity; | | - 

' | + Your Myuſcat-grapes of alb colours, Grapes. 
as the:Chaſſelats, Bicane;-afid Rochef 
Grapes, or others more ordinary, are 
to be preſerved ſeveral ways, either 
| ſingly 
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* ſingly ranging them upon ſtraw, 6 


To keep - 
them 
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hanging them in S7eves up to the 
Ceeling , covering them over with 
paper to guard them from the dxſt,or 
barrelling them up with Oat-C haf, or 
in a tub of Aſhes, or which is beſt, 
hanging them. by their ends (not 
ſtalks ) in your forementioned Cup- 
board. 


I pretermit ſeveral other curious 


| wayes of keeping Grapes, as when 


they arein Flower, to put the Cluſter 


' 3rito a Glefe-Vjal, and when itis Ripe 


cut it from the Yize, and ſeal up the 
ſtalk , but it muſt ſo. hang , as that 
none of them touch the lide of the 
Glaſſe, and thencloſe the mouth ofit 
with ſoft wax , to keep out the Ar, 


this will preſerve the Cluſter till F 


Chriſtmas. 


There are divers other means, | 


Which I omit, becauſe they are alto- 


gcther unprofitable , troubleſome , 
and expenlive. 

- And though I have not before 
oo pen taught 
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taught you how you may ſtore your 
ſelf with theſe Mrſcat-grapes of all 
ith | Coloxrs., it is not ont of ignorance , 
,or | for I am abundantly furniſhed with 
or | them; Butbecauſe it is a plart which 
ſt, | is tobe governed like the other Vires 
ot | Ireferit to my YViemcrons, who have. 
IÞ- | from their Youth been accuſtomed 
to the ordering of Yines, their ex- 
us | perience inſtructing them in thoſe 
en | neceſlary ſubjeFions, which a Gard- 
@ | zer would never obſerve , with fo 
pe. |. many precautions as they are obliged 
e | to do, eſpecially in planting, and pru- . 
t | ring them,which are the onely thin 
e { Tinſtrut themin, and am well fatis- 
it | fied. - 
' T ſhall tell you upon this occaſion , 
| } that all ſorts of Flies, and Bees , 
Waſps, &c. Dormice, and Rats, are 
+ | exceedingly licoriſh of theſe Grapes, 
* | when they are ripe; to prevent 
> | which you ſhall place ſome clove of 
Garlick, half hid in ſeveral places 
- | vpon the poles which ſupport them, 
| neer 


Vermine: 


Aſpe- 


Rotten 
irut, 


Mice, 


Cale + 
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. neer the Cluſters, 'and the very Sen; 


thereof will chaſe them away. 
The fulleſt aſpect of the Meridiay 


. $un, and ſhelter of ſome Wall, 1s-the 


onely place that the Muſcat, and Pre. 


. coce Grape affects. 


To conclude this Se&7oz,T will ad- 
viſe you to viſit your Conſervatory 


often, that in caſe you finde any of 


the Fruits rotten, you take them a- 


. way 3 for they ſpoil all that they 
touch: but if you perceive any one 
that the Aice have begun, ſtir it not 
from the place; for as long as any of 


that ſingle Fr#it remains, they will 


never attaque another - Inthe mean 


time , ſet a Trap to catch them ; for 
to let Cats in, they will diſorder your 


Fruit, and leave their Ordure amoneſt 


the heaps.and upon the Shelves. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IL 
Of Dried Fruits. 


Here are divers Fruzts that 


Dried 


we drie in' Ovens , Which in 


hotter Countries they drie in the 
Sun, as 1n Provence, the Prumnella's , 
in Languedoc , Raiſins of the Sun'; 
but ſince the Cold of our Climate 
obliges us to make uſe of the Over, 
I will here deſcribe in particular, 
=_ each of them ought to be dri- 
ed. 
Beginning then with Cherries , 


White, Hearts, and the Preſerving 


Cherries , as with the firſt which 
the Seaſon preſents us. Chuſe ſuch 
as are very ripe, fair, freſh, and 
not bruiſed : you ſhall ſpread 


them upon Lattices, or Hurdles 


made 


» 


Cherries. 
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made of wicker, ranging them one | tl 
by another, as handſomely as you || v 
can , without ſuffering them to lye | u 

one upon another, with their Stoxes 
and Stalkes, then put them into | & 
the Over, which mult be of a tem- | r 
perate heat, Sxch' as it uſually is after Þ| | 
the konſhold bread is drawn, And || 0 
then leaving them as long as any | 1 
heat remains , you {hall take rhem 
forth, and t#r» them, tothe end they 
may pertectly dry: after this, you 
/ fhall heat the Over again, putting 
them in , and repeating this courſe 
till they are ſufficiently d4rzed to be 
keptz then let them coo/ in heaps 
# hey call 2 whole day, and afterwards 5 bind- 
themin ing themupin (mall 3zches, reſerve 
nn. them ingreat * round Boxes, exqui- 

boxes. de» fitely ſhut. | 

-— andere Plurrs are to be dryed hike Cher 
contain. ries, very ripe gathered ; the beſtfor 
ing about this ang are ſuch as are fallen off 
_ 2 Bv. the Trees, for they are moſt fieſby, 
Plun, and will he more agreeable to cat, 
AE. | & 1411 
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than thoſe which you ſhall gather , 


which retain alwayes ſome verdure 
upon them. 

The very beſt to dry are to be cho- 
ſen,as the Imperial,Date, and St Cathe- 
rine, Diap, Perdrigon, Cytrons, Prunel- 
la's Mirabolon, Roche-Borbon,Damasks 
ofall ſorts, and the St F#l:az for ordi- 
nary ſpending. 


If you defire to counterfeit Prx- Prunellas, 


nellas, you muſt make choice of the 


Kaireſt of your Plums, as the Perdri- , 4 
gon, the Abricot-plum , * Egg-yolk, » —_— 
Brienolles, or others, which have a Plum fo 


white skin, pee/ them without a krife, 
drawing them by the skin , which 
will caftily quit the plzmr , if it be 
throughly ripe;then foe them with- 
out breaking the fruit , as I ſhall 
hereafter inſtruct you when I ſpeak 
of Abricots. Boyle the skins well, 
with a little water , and ſtrain it 
through a cloath , and in this juice 
(which ſhould be in the confiſtence 
of a Syrup ) infuſe your plums as of- 
| cen 
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ten as you ſet'them into the Over, 
flatting them every time: If your 
Liquor benot thick enough; youſhalþ 


adde'to it of the juice.of bite: Cor. | 


rinths, very ripe, which:will render 
your Sj5rap.ſ\ufficiently conſt{tent. You 
may alſo (if you pleaſe). add ſome 
Sugar to them, they will be excellent 
and require leſs drying... 
- The Provencals, inſtead of ſetting 
them in the Over, ſtick them upon 
Thorn branches , one upon each 
Thorn , and ſo leave them to drie in 
the Sz. T TO 
Peaches, are to be ordered after 
the ſame manner as Plums, except- 
ing.that they muſt be gathered from 
the Tree; for thofe which fa//, be- 
ſides that they: are over-ripe, they 
will have ſuch: Bruiſes.,as will hinder 
their dryizg,, without great trouble; 
and will be very difagreeable to the 
taſte : Before you ſtone them , you 
ſhall ſet them once into the Over 
to mortike them : afterwards - you 
{hall 
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hall flit them neatly: with-a Knife, _ 
ind take out the Stoxe 3 then. opex / 
ind fatthem upon ſome Table, that 
when. you ſet them '1n the” Ovex, they” 


| nay dryas wellwithin as without, by 


reaſon of their great thickneſs 3 and 

the laſt time you. draw them out of 

the' Over, whilſt they are yet hot, 

doſe them agam,and flatten them, to 

reduce them to their natural ſhape.- 

> Abricots axe alſo to be gathered Abricots, * 
ripe from the: Tree , you-need not 
open them,to take out their Stones, 

but thruſt them out dextrouſly 5 neer” 

the Stalk : neither in drying them 

need you open them like Peaches 3+ 

hut leave them whole, and only flat» 

ting them , that they may dry equal- 
lyin-every part,and be the more com-' 
nodiouſly ranged inthe Boxes, 

If you delire to have them ex- 
cellent, put a Pill of Sugar about the 


quantity of a Pez, in the place of 


the Stozez and fill an earthen Milk- 
jray, cqvering it with a lid of Paſts 
& F elſes 
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cloſed thereto : then ſet it in the 
Over , as ſoon as the Bread hath 
taken' colour , and there let it re 
main till it be cold; after which you 
ſba'l ſet it in the Stove upon ſlate, 
as they drie Sweet-meats; and when 
they are ſufficiently ary to keep, whilſt 
yet warm, ſtrew ſome finely ſearced 
Sugar upon them, and leave them 
two dayes before you ſet them up. 
Pears are to be dried pared . and 
unpared , in the ſame manner as 1 
ſhewed you before : but being pared, 
they are much more delicate, and 
the Parings are to be uſed, to infuſe 
i the Liquor , as T taught you in 
Plams. You muſt leave their Stalks, 
and the crows when you pare them, 
chooſing ſuch Frit as is the faireſt, 


' moſt delicate, and full of Flavor, 


as the Orange, Summer Bon-Chreſtien, 
Muſcadel , Great Muſcat-pear , the 
Rouſſet,and a hundred others as rare. 
mou {hall put of theſe likewiſe 


in earthen pots, with their Skins up- 


on | 


£3 —_—_ 
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on the Fruit, before you cover them 
with Paſte; thus drie, and ſtrew them 
3 you did four Abricots. 
The Pear isnot to be gathered over- 
ripe, for that will render it too flaſhy, 
In Grape-time, you may infuſe the 
perings innew White-Wine, inſteadof 
water, Or In Cyder ti2e, in new Perry 
made without Water. 21 
Apples are commonly dried with-. apples. 
out paring them , and are to be ifitin 
the midſt,taking out the Corez forme 
of them you may boyl for Liquor, to 
ſoak thoſe in, which you tntend'to- dry. 
Grapes of all forts, Mnſcadine grapes. 
and others, are to be dried in the 
Oven , upon the Hurdle, without far- 
ther trouble, than only to dry them 
in a temperate heat, and twr- them 
frequently , that they dry equal- 
ly, Ti.ofc of Larguedoc palle them , 
through a* Lye before they driethem rrverhom 
in the $7. SJrom warms 
 _ Amoneſt dry fruits , | will allo 
range greex Beans, which being well 
* 2 cire(s'd 


Beans. 
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dreſfd with a little Winter Savory, 
dried (the true ſeaſoning of Bears ) 
may paſle for new. l. 

To Drie them, you ſhall take | © 

Z .. thoſe [that are tender, which have p 
In which o* X 

the beans Yet their * Skins. green, before they j 


oro invel are white ; take aff this Coat, (that 
Ved, 


is; peel. them _) then dry them in | | 
tn $41 upon papers, often turning n 
- thetn:daily, at Evering bring them || 
in,andexpoſe them.again to the Sur | 
every day , till you finde them very. 
dry,-. which will ſoon be, if 1t--be not 
cloſe: weather : being dry, you, may 
_...- keep. them covered in Boxes, care- 
fully preſerving them from all moy- 
{kure. | 
Before you boil them, you muſt | 
lay them 1n //#ak for the ſpace of halt 
a day 1h warm water. | 
Peaſe. . For greez Peaſe, chulſe the young- 
eſt, which, /hailed out of their Cods, || 
dry as you did the Bears, and infule 
them likewiſe in warm water be- 
foxe you boil them, adding to the 
bd 11quor, 
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liquor, a handful of the leaves 'of 
new Peaſe , if you have any greer , 
bs tying them in a- Bzuzch , leſt they 
" | mingle with your Peaſe. h 
Morilles and Muſhrums are to be Muſhrums, 
Wl fled on a Thred, and hung-up mn "2 
ſome hot place.as over an Ovex., where 
they will eaſily dry; or if the place 
'S | be commodiousfor it. before the Fire, 
or ſet into the Over 1t ſelf tempe- 


” | rately warm. 

E, - 

CE I cs i as mos oe 
& 7 $ECT. III. 


- | To pickle Fruits with Salt aud Vinegar 


| g Ucnmbers are the biggeſt Garden _ .. 
| $ Fruit. which we ole to pickle, no | 
they arc to be choſen very fmall , bers, 
( which they call Cornmets or Ger- 
kins , becauſe we chooſe thoſe 
which reſemble little crooked horns. 
and that do not improve) or elſe 
lomewhat bigger, but very young, 
before their ſeeds be hard, which are 
6 . T 2 na- 


. Gathe« 
cing, 
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nothing ſo pleaſant to eat: Theſe are 
to be pickled pared, or whole; but 
it is better to pare them, before you 
put them in p7ck/e, than afterwards; 
becauſe of the*lofle of your $41, and 


" Vinegar upon the 8k7z , which wil 
- em ſo hard, as ſcarcely to be ea. 
e 


n-: But they are handſomer, and 
whiter, being pared at that inſtant 
when you ſerve them tothe Table, 
than ſuch as you pare before they be 
pickled: fo that you may do which 
of them you pleaſe. 

The other ſmall horned Cucumbers 
are to be pickled without paring , by 
reaſon of the delicateneſs of their kin. 


You mult gather very early ina 


fair morning , and let them lie all the 
reſt of the day in the Sno mortifie 
them alittle, that they may the bet- 
ter recelve 1n the Salt. 

Pur the pared, the wunpared , and 


the Gerkizs , each of them 1n well 


elazed earthen Pots apart (for thoſe 
that are zrglazed, crumble and 
moulder 
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moulderaway , by reaſon of the Salt 
which does penetrate them, and fo 
loſe their Pickle) ranging them hand-.- 
ſomly, and crowding them as neer as 
you can to one another, without 
bruiſing - then you ſhall ſtrew- a 


. good quantity of Salt upon them, 


and the- Vinegar afterwards , till 
the uppermoſt of all are well cove- 
red 5 otherwiſe, there will breed 
a mouldineſs, that will ſpoil all that 
remain bare. Thus ſet them up in a 
temperate place, and touch them 
not at. leaſt in ſ#x weeks, that they 
may be perfe&ly pickled. Your Storc- 
houfe will be the moſt convenient 
place to keep them in. 


Let the Purſlain which you would purflin. = 


pickle, be of that which you have 
tranſplanted, that it may be the fair- 
er. The true ſeaſon to gather it, 1s, 
when 1t begins to flower , if you 
would have that which 1s tender: 
for if you omit it till it be out of 
flower , that you may ſave the Seed, 


T 4 _ (as 
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Cas it 1s 'conimonly. ſold') it - will 
be too hard to eat; Let it alfo be 
dried, and mortified in the Sun, two 
or three dayes, and then range it in 
glazed Pots with Vinegar, and Sall, a 
you did the Cucumbers, 

Eapers, . Capers, Broom-buds, Sampier, Tar: ar 
Broom= Fagorr, and the like, are to be pickled 
duds, after the ſame rhanner as above. 
ampicr, 
Tarcsgon, Bottoms of Artichecks ate to be 
Artichoks. pzehled 1m Salt , but after another 
Method than the former ; for they 
mult firſt be above. half<b: of '4 , and 
when they are cold.and well drain'd 
of their water, which ſhonld likes 
wiſe be dried with a clotiz, to take 
out all their kwmidity, r range them in 
Pots, and pour Brine upon them, as 
ſtrong as it can poſiibly be made 
which is done by pitting into it fo 
much Sa!t , as till it will no longer 
imbibe.,and that the Salt precipitates t0 
the bottom whole, and without melt- 
1hg, This we call Marinated water. 
Ts this water ( which wil co- 
& VCL 
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yer yout Artichokes) you muſt pour 
| be] $weet Butter melted , to the eminence 
wo fl of two fingers , that you may there- - 
in | by exclude the Air; then the Butter 
,% || being cold, ſet up the pot with your 

| Cncnmbers, or infome other tempe- = 
ar: | rate place, covered and well ſecur'd 
ed f from the Cats & the rice, which elſe 

* | will make bold to viſit your Butter. 
be | - ButIpreſume that before you put 
& || the Artichokes in the pot, you did 
ey || prepare them, as you would have 
1d | done to ſerve ther to the Table, that 
d J is, - taken off all the /eaves. and the 
& I Chocke, which 1s within. 
e | The true ſeaſon for this 1s ur Aus Time. 
n Þ #22, when (practifing whatT taught = 
s | you before in the ſecond Treatiſe 1n 
5 || the Chapter of Artichokes )your plants 
) | produce thoſe which are young and 
rf tender , for they are theſe which 
) 


fou ſhould take to pickle, beforc they 
come tH oper and flower, but yet not 
QI their feads are well formed and 


hard. | 
8 When 
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- When you would eat of them, 
you mult extract vi eir ſaltneſſe by 
often ſhifting the water , and boyle 
them once again , before you ſerve 
them to the Table. 

Aſparagus, Peas without Cods, 


Champig- XMorilles , Champignons , OT Muſh 


nons. 


Viſit your 


pots. 


Cornelj- 
213, 


r0775, are allo to be pickled mn ſalt, 


(having firſt parbogl'd them, and pre- 
pared every ſort inits kind) afterthe 
ſame- manner that you did Artichokes, 

You ſhall monethly be ſure to vi- 
ſte your Pots, that in caſe you per- 
ceive any of them mouldy, or to 
have loſt their pickle , you may accor- 


_ dingly repair it. 


I have ſome years ſince invented 
the pickling of Cornelians, and have 
frequently made them "paſſe for 
Olives of Veronna, with divers perſons 
who have been decerived-, their co- 
lour ſo reſembling them, and their 
taſte lo little difterent. To effect 


this, I cauſe the faireſt, and biggeſt 
to be gathered, when firſt they would 


begin 


be 
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begin to blxſþ , and then letting them 
lye a while, Pot, or Barrel them »p, 
filling them with brize, juſtas I do. 
Artichokes, and to render them odo- 
riferons , "504 In little branch of 
green Fexel,& a tew Bay-leaves : then 
cloling the veſſel well, touch 1t not 
for a #20#th after, If you finde them 
too ſalt. dilute, & abate the pickle be- 
fore you ſerve them to the Table. 


— ——  __ ee 


ETC 12. IV. 
T9 preſerve fruit with Wines, inthe 
Huſt. in Cider, or in Hony. 
LL ſorts of Fruit which may be To Pre? 
preſerved im Sugar, may alſo be _—_— y"_ 
preſerved in 2ujt, in Cyder, or in Ho- wine, Ci. 
13. And there is no other difficulty in vr, Hony. 
making choice of fruits to ſcald and 
reſerve this way, than in chooſing 
bick as you would preſerve in Sugar. 

To deſcribe in this place the prin- ja wut. ' 
cipal res, which muſt of neceſlity 
be obſerved in preſerving fruit in the 
Muſt, or new Wine: You {hall take 

| three 
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-three pails tull, three pots, or 3 part 
of uſt, according to the quantityof 
fruit. which you intend to preſeree ; 
fet it ina Kettle or Skzllet on the fire 
| but with care, that if your fre be of 
wood. the flame being too great, 'do 
not burn ſome ſide of the veſſel. Then 
:et your #z1ſt continue boyling till i 
.be reduced to one third part, that 
it may be of a fitting conſiſtence to 
preſerve your fruit in, ſufficieutly, and 
keep it from zzoulding and ſpoyling, 
The fruits being pared or anpared, 
adtcording to their natures or your 
curiofity , thoſe which ought to be 
 fcalded being done, well drained.and 
dryed from their water , are to be: 
put, and preſerved 1n this 2ſt carc: 


Xt; tally ſcrmmed, and made to boy, till 


you perceive that the Syrzpe 1s of a 
ftafticient cozfſterce, which you ſhall 
know by dropping fome of 1t on # 
platezit it appear in ſtiff Kvbzes,, & run 

not about, the plate a little inclining. 
You cannot take your 4!ſ# too 
new, & theretorc, asſoon as you per- 
cetve 


cer 


Darts 
tyo of. 
yo cording to'the frutt you would pre- 
= of 
do 
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ceive the grapes very ripe, tread theni 
mmediately, and take of that mnt as: 
much as will ſerve, white or red. ac-; 


ſerve. Some fruits,as the Qrince,the, . 
Pear, and the Blew grape,8&c. require 
Muſt of blew grapes,others of white, as 
Walnuts,the Muſcat-grape, & thelike, 
whoſe candor and whiteneſſe you; 
defire to preſerve. 
To heighten the taſ? of hoſe fruits 
which you ought to preſerve 1 reds 
Vine, put 1na little Cinnamon , and. 
Cloves tyed up ina button of Lawy,. 
that they may not. be diſperſed a- 
mong(t thepreſerves, loſt or ph Oh 
in the Syrzpe, and to thoſe which re- 
quire white-Wine, a bunch of green 
Fexncl bound uplikewiſc in a cloath. 
Codiniack, or Marmalad of grapes 
is made of- the faireſ[t, and 7 "= Pry 
grapes, gathered in the afternoon at. Railing, 
the heat of the day, tothe end that 
their moiſture may beintirely dryed 
#: Lay them in ſome loft of your 
kouſe, where bath the air & the Sr; 
have 


\ * 
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have free exterconrſe,” ſpreading then [11 
upon Tables or Hurdles, that, for at hc! 
the leaſt a fortzight, they may there [Þ9 
ſweatand ſhrink; Incaſe the weathe I! 
prove cloudy, or that the ſeaſon prove [&! 
cold, you may ſet them in your Ovey, | 54 
temperately warm , after which preſſe 
them well with your hands,cleanſing i 
them from all their ſeeds and ſtalks, I! 
putting the hsks and jriceto boylin th 
the kettle,& diligently ſenrming,and |! 
clecring it from the ſeeds: Reduce th 
this /iquor alſo to a third part, dimini- | 
ſhing the fire, according as your cox- | ® 
fe@ion thickens, and ſtirring it often | 
Gaſch:an about with your ſpatule or ſpoon to ſu 
inficu- prevent its cleaving to the veſel,and fo 
ne that it may boyl equally. Being thus Þ 
like an prepar'd, youſhall perco/atit through he 
Oar, a Sreveorcourſe cloath, bruiſing the be 
husks with your wooden Ladle, the | © 
better to expreſſe out the ſubſtance, 
and beſides, you ſhall wrize it forth, | /* 
or ſqueeze it in a preſs : whenthiss | 
done, ſet it again on the fire,and boy! 
it once more, keeping it continually 
| ſtirring 
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ſtirring till you conceive it to be ſuf- 
fciently boyled , then taking it of , 
pour 1t 1nto Earthen-pars, to prevent 
its contracting any 111 /zzack from the 
kettles and being half cold,put it into 
bally-pots, to keep. 


You ſhalllet your pots ſtand open pgying, 
ive or fix daies, and then cover them 


with paper fo. fitted as to lye upon 
the very preſerve withinthe pot; and 
when viſiting your pots, you finde 
that any of your paper 1s monldy, take 
it away, and apply another; this do 


long as youſhall ſee cauſe, which- 


will be until ſuch time” as all the 
ſuperfluous humidity be evaporated., 
for then the ouldineſſe will vamih, 
unlefle your confe#ioz was not ſuf- 
hiciently boyled, 1n which cafe it muſt 
be boyled again, and then you may 
cover them for altogether. 


To makeMuſtard ala mode de Dijon, m—_ 
you ſhall only take of this Codiniack, 


and put to 1t ſtore of Sexeve or M#- 


ſtard-ſeed well bruiſed in a worter 


with water, and finely ſearced, and 


1 
<4 fo rag ering 5/4 aps gras > yr Pe or Pe ets ne | > wn II FIC 


when 
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- then either barrel, or pot it up, well 


.... fruit 19 Perry that has not been d;- 


Jn Hony. 


_ Haſt.. Laſtly, 


. moſtreſembling Szgar , boyling tina: 
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when it 15 exquiſitely mixed together, 
quench therein ſome /zve coals, to ex; 
tract all the bitterneſs from the ſeed, 


cloſed, and refer ved for uſe. 
You may alſo -preſerve all ſorts of: 


{uted, reducing it 1n boylizg allo ton 
third part, as we ſhewed: you in the 


To preſerve 1n Hozy,you ſhall take: 
that which 1s moſt thick. hard, and 


preſerving Pan, ſcummiſg it exatly,& 
ſtirring it about to prevent its burn-: 
mg. You ſhall diſcover, if it bee 
nough boyled, by putting into it a | 
Hens egg ; 1t it fink, 1t:1s not yet c-'! 
nough 3 if it {loat, it.is of ſufficient | 
conliftence to preſerve your Fruits: 
You know. that Hoy is very ſubje& 
to burn, and therefore finiſh this pre- 
paration upon a geztle fire,trequently 
ſtirring the bottom of your paz with 
the ſpatule to prevent this accident, | 
8 INES. .-- 
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'* THE anGLIS8 
VINEYARD 
VINDICATED 

| BY 

' FOHN ROSE 
(Gardiner to His MAF BSTYT, © 


at His Royal GARDEN 
1n St. James's, | 


[Formerly Gard zer to her Grace 
the Dytcheſs of Somerſet, 


With an Ad dreſs, 


I/here the beſt Plangs are tobe had af 
EE. — —— " Seen 


A ae tems 


——_ 


LONDOM, 


Printed by S. $, for B. Texke, 8nd are to 
fold at the Ship in St. Pauls Church a | 


_ NT” 


TO THE 
TH © 2 
Moſt Sacred 

M4 7 E$:L.L 


Til it plefe? Y aur ; Mey b 
FafEEing by Your 
WES oy | Mijeflies Grace 
P22 and Favour, ad- 

[ranc'd to the Supreameſt 

Glory of our Profeſſion, » 
which, is to be qualified | 
Your Majeſties Gard'ner; 
Av 27 [] 


T be Epiitle 


Ithoughtit moſt agreeable” 
| to my Duty, to render” 
Your Mijeſty this accoun | 
of my Labour , and d n 
| ſupplicate as well You 
gracious Acceptance 0 ; 
what Offer, as Your Par I; 
don tor my preſumption; if 
at leaſt the ſhortneſs ofthe : 
diſcourſe, or the meanneſ* 
of the Author , may bring it q 
any prejudice; when the 
great AnguStus was pleaſed]; 
that Cains V algins's book], 


of a anew Herbs, and Mace | 


Ps, 


Dedicatory. < 

bis; that a Pamphlet con- 
oF7010g the nature of Oni- 
"Ins only, ſhould be inſcrib- 
d to them: Sir, { dedicate 
W in Prince of Plants, to 
he Prince of Planters, 
[our Majeſty: 'This Royal 
"Alitle, as Your Majeſties 
reat affection, and encou- 
effect to all that is 
Juucly Magnificent and 


un 
; 


1 


Ya Emolumental in the Cul- 
-qþ/e of Trees and Fruit , 
| has worthily acquir'd; Fr 


has it oven inſtance to 


A3 thou- 


e- 
1s, 


The Epiſtle 
thouſands of Your MF 
Jeſties Subjeas, Wwholſ! 
glory itisto tranſcribe aft 
your great Example, faſt 

the good of the Ages tif 

come. | I 
IT know Your Majefſs 
can have no ay Opinion l 
_ of our Engliſh Wines, #|' 
hitherto they have bee t 
order'd; but as I perfwade! 
my elf, it is not R 
from the defte& of the Ch" 
mate atleaſt,not in allplaces]* 
alike; nor, I am fare, of 


the 


 Dedicauory...- 
My he latluſtry,.; of: Your 
hop jeflien Skies; ; bat 
n fomewhat elf, whixh 
Tf endeavour to,encountgr 
5 tyſin theſe few Papers; lo, 
it by your Adajeilies 
Ul gracious. - Arceptquce: iof 
onthe Efſay, Gentlemen ſhall 
ve encourag'd.. to Plant 
[thoſe ſorts of V ines which 
d[{ here recommend, and 
eto Cultivate them by 
;.Jmy. diret1on; that preci- 
ous Liquor may haply 
f[ once again recover 1ts 


; A 4. juſt 
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juſt eſtimation ; be the] . 
' produ& of Your Ms 
Jeffties Dominions , and 
anſwer the ambition of 


3 Hay ; pleaſe Tow Majeſty, 
Your Majeſties 
voſt obedient SubjeR 


and Servant 


FOHN ROSE, 


OS A. I . © = PIES” YY IC . FY 


bl THE ENGLISH 
| VINEYARD 
- FINDICATED. 
THE PREFACE 
OR 
Occaſion of this Diſcourſe. 
| B*: one day refreſhing my ſelf 


in the Garden at Eſſex-houle, 

: LF and amongſt other things fal- 
* | ling into diſcourſe with Mr. Roſe, 
( then Gard'ner to her Grace the 
Dutcheſs of Somerſet ) about Vines , 
and particularly the Cauſe of the neg» 

le@ of Vineyards of late iz: England 3 

he reaſon'd ſo pertinently upon that 
Subject ( as indeed. he does upon all 
things, 


The Preface, 
things, which concern his 'hortulan 
Profeſſuon )) that conceiving how great- 
ly it might oblige many worthy and 
7ngenious Perlons, lovers of Plantati- 
ons, and of the nobleſt parts of it; I 
was eaſily perſwaded to gratifie his mo- 
deſt and charitable inclinations, to 
have them communicated to the world, 
The Matter therefore of the enſuing 
Diſcourſe being totally his, receives 
from me only its form, and the putting 
of his Conceptions together 5 which T 
 hane dreſſed up in as rural # #4ybe 4s 7 
thought might beſt become, and recom- 
mend them for PraGtice. Thave turn'd 
over many , both late, and ancient 
Books (* far exceeding this in-bulk. ) 
Pretending to direct us in our choice of 
the Fruit, and the Planting of Vine- 
yards's But I do ingenuouſly profeſs, 
that none of them have appear'd to me 
more rational, and worthy our 1mnta- 
tion, than theſe ſhort Obſervations of 
Mr. Roſes, aud which T ſo mnch the 


#10re 
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#ore Value, as T confider them the 
ative produGion of his own Expe- 
xence, without obtruding any thing 
upon the repmiation of others, which js 
now become the moſt pernitious Impo-- 
ſture that flatters ws into ſo many 
miſtakes and errours; whilſt mer 


 foliow ſuch DireQtions as they mcet 
_ withal in Print, or fro m ſome Mon- 


fteurs mew come over, who think we 
are as much oblig'd to follow their 
mode of Gard'ning, as we do that of 
their Garments, 'til/ we become in 
both ridiculous. IT might here add 
ſomethiFg of oftentation, by deaucing 
the Pedigree of Vineyards from the 
great Oriental Patriarch of them to 
this day; But it will be of more encon- 
ragement t0 #5, when we ſhall conſ1dc 4 
how frequently they were herctefore- 
planted in this Country 6} CHYS, Qs 
they ſtill continue to be in Places of 
the very ſame Latitude abroad 3, ſo as 
the ſtrange decay of them amongſt 1s 
for theſe latter Ages, muſt needs Y 

| ceed 


| The Preface. 
ceed from no other cauſe than that of 


_ our own neglet , and the common vi- 


*gylya. 


ciflitude of things, We behold it in 
that of Timber to onr grief, and the 
ſeveral ( almosF loF ) ſpecies of ſome: 
Why have we not as goodly Maſts for 
our Ships as our neighbour Countries? 
Why is the Elme, the Walnut, ard the 
Cheſtnut, ſo decay'd and rare among ſt 
#5, more than formerly they were £ But 
of this Thave elſe-where given an * ac- 
count more at large. The Vineyard is 
now before you. 


Philocepos. 


VINEYARD 


FHE ENGLISH 


VINDICATED. 


_— 


—{ = 
* a. 


CHAP, IL 


of the ſeveral ſorts of Vines, and what 
Grapes do beſt acorns with 
oxr Climate 7» England. 


Y = long , and diligent ods 


ſervation of the Speczes ; I do 
chiefly recommend theſe follow- 
ing, to be the moſt proper, and na- 
tural for the Curious in our Country, 
to exerciſe their Induſtries upon, as | 
from whence they may promiſe 
themſelves a recompence worthy of 
their expeQations. 
1. The ſmall Black Grape, by ſome 
call'd the CluSter-grape, a precoce, 


and early ripe fruit. 2. The 


14 


_ ripens as ſoon in ſtandard as againſt J”* 
ſome Walls, and 1s a cloſer bunch 


which I paſs by, as not ſo applicable 
fo our deſign, though very worthy 
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2. The white Muſcadine , early |'* 
ripe allo, and a well known grape. th 

3. Fhe Parſh-grape, ſo denomina- I 
ted from the thape and indentures of | .. 
the leaf; it bears ſomewhat a ſmaller 
raiſiz or berry, but it 1s ofa brisk, 
3nd delicious taſte, mature bettmes. 

4. The Muſcadel/la, a white grape, of 
not ſo big as the Mſcadine, though 
as ſoon ripe. $ID F 

5. The Frontiniaq, both white, 
and red. 

6. A new whiteGrape, ripe before | 
the Muſcadines, which T found in His 
Majeſties Garden in St. Fames's with 
ared wood, and a dark green leaf: it 


than the Muſcadize. Fheſe are the 
kinds which I prefer before any 0- 
ther for the ſtoring ofa YVinezard, al- 
though there are ſeveral other ſorts, 


of the Curious, and thoſe who affect 


_ variety, 


Iſtony upon the ſurface, it isnot to be 


weſt, which if favour'd with other 


Vindicated, 
variety, becauſe they will require 


the artificial refletion, and aſhſtance 
of walls, to bring them to maturity. 


» 7 » * _ _— 


CHAP. IL 


of the Saile, ard Situation of a Vine- | 
yard iz England, T b 


Et eleftion be made of a Tight 
Li /a:dyground ; if it be a little 


rejected -- and - for its ſituation, T 
would chuſe that ſide, or declivity of 
an h;// lying to the South, or South» 


bills ſomewhat higher, or woods on 
the North and Eaſt, would be ſo 
much the better for the breaking the 
ſeverity of thoſe pinching quarters : 
This light ſoyl having a bottom of | 
Chalk or gravel, under a ſurface of © | 
two foot in depth, and free from 
Springs , cannot. be too.hot, or dry 5 
| = 
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provided it be not addicted to heathz 
for commonly nothing grows kindly 
where that 18 apt to qre-ſpread ; but 
if given to brambles, it is a promi- 
fing ſign , and infinitely to be pre- 
ferr'd before the other ; for moſt 
confident Iam, (nor do I ſpeak it 
upon conjecture only) thar there is 
no Plat whatſoever ſo connatural 
tothe Vine for ſoile and ſituation as 
this repent,and humble ſhrub * Thoſe 
who ſhall pleaſe to take notice, of 
the places in which brambles ol 
flouriſh; which are for the moſt part 
in the drieſt banks, hilly, ſtony and 
hot places ; will eaſily infer how 
much they reſemble the 77e in this 
particular - Trueit is, they will alſo 
come up in wettiſh, and moiſt places 
alſo ; but it1s in the other where they 
grow large and ſtrong, bear goedly 
berries, and in moſt plenty; Nor that 
I would hereby adviſe any to plant 
their Vines amangſt the brambles ; 
kut thoſe places well grubb'd and 
NE > -4 _ trench» 


Vindicated. ; 
trenched, are not tobe rejeted, be- 


cauſe they commonly thrive in ſuch 
rounds as are apt for Yizes , and 
where I would make choice of a ſpot 
to planta Yinezard in. © ' © © 
That I have inſiſted on this re- 
mark. and of having a Chalky or Gra- 
velly bottom , is from much experi- 
ence, having never found, but that 
in ſuch hard Stoxy, or Chalkyground 
o——_ it werenot foamy) Vares 
o exceedingly {louriſh 3 | eſpecially 
if the land have lain a good while in. 
repoſe; and not of many years ex= 
hauſted by the plow, where the green 
ſwarth covers thofe gentle riſings a+ 


mongſt the downes , not too much 


expos'd to theFudeneſs'of the wea- 
ther. Nor are Gentlemen tobe there- 
fore deterr'd , becauſe this late age 
has neglected the Planting of Yize- 
jards, that therefore it is to no pur-- 
poſe now to beginz lince tie diſcou- 
ragement has only proceded- from 
their miſ-information on tliis mate» 


$. -<Tt] 
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rial axtiele af. the choice of ſoyl, and |. 
ſruation,whileſt giving ear to our fox. 
raign Gardexs coming here into Eng- 
laud, they took up thoſe rules, which 
they faw to be moſt practis'd in Cony- 
tries of fo little afhaity with ors, and 
without having that due confiderati- 
on of the Cl;iz4at,which is ſo neceſſary 
and behoveful to Plantations of this 
nature: Hence,they for the moſt part, 
made continual choice of our beſt 
and richeſt land, without regard of "g 
other circumſtances tot conſider: |... 
ing, that the deepnels, and fatnels of Pl 
the Earth, contributes more to the 
luxury of the, braxches, amplitude 
of leaves, and precipitation of the 
roots, than to the'Juft,. and natural I 
{iature of the ſtew, plenty, and excel- L 
lency of the fruit, for which alone | 
theſe Plantations are deſirable. In 
iandy, or loamy land, Yines indeed |}, 
grow moreabundantly, than where I 
the land, gravel, or chalk are ingre- 
Ents, whoſe ſurface of mould is 
QT. 


Vindicated, 


nd | fo. profound, a foot and half be- 
% bz ſufhicient 5 but this rock of chalk, 
'$" find gravel, does i in the- interim hin- 
ch {cr the root from going tao. deep, 
#" forcing it to ſpread the. more towards, 
the top, by which, means the ten- 
ler, and fiberous roots receive the 
"7 Hatural, ſweet and benigne {howers, 
dews, and influences, which impart 
both: life, and pregnancy to theſe no- 
ble Plantations: by this they receive 
the cheriſhing warmth of the $#7, in 
pregnated. with a certain volatile falk, 

which produced near the ſurface of 
© Jthe Earth only, is drunk in by the de- 
licat POres 8& apertures of the latent 
roots, Whileſt the deeper buried, de- 
n priv dof theſe prolifical advantages, 
rrow only fertil in watery, & infipid 
© Fleaves, or branches without fruit; _ 
| mould. or »2atrix in which they he, 
[being altogether {luggiſh,& unaGtive 
* ffor wantof heat, & the prolific embra- 

ces of the S:t7, llonce it is we find fo 
many Vines, though plentiful, of. bran- 


Is by . cher, 


©; 
- J 
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ches, ſo thin ofjoynts, and thoſe eel, 


_ of the ſame kind, planted in bettg 
ground, as thick of knots as a mans 


finger is of joynts, from whence thoſe 
ſhoots are produc'd, which our Exe.f, 
liſh Vigneron ſhould preſerve at pru. |; 


ing time to ſet his fruit , and exped 
his V:ntage. 

* But to return to the ſituation a- 
gain. Though Lad ſhould be fo 
qualified as we have deſcrib'd it jor 


the ſole; yet if it have not alſo that 
aeclivity and aſpe& we mentioned, it | 
cannot be ſo fit for our purpoſe - for Þ ; 
firſt, hi//s are not ſo ſubject to the} 

morning foggs, and infeqious miſts, 
as lower grounds are; beſides, flat | 
lands do not fo ſoon enjoy the be- | 
nefit of the riſing Sz , nor does it þ 
ſtay ſo long upon them in the even: | 


ing , by ſome hours in the day for þ 


ſince this ſolar, arid generous Plant | 


does above all things afte&to be dry, 
eſpecially , after the fruit begins to 
be formed, and approach to its ma- 


tuxity; | 


at 


| Vindicated, | 
tarity 3 there is nothing more noxi- 
ous to it, than at that ſeaſon to be in- 
fefted with the cold and heavy damps 
of theſe foggs; and it is in that, as 
much as in any other thing, where- 
in other more Southern #raFs have 
the advantage of us,that theſe ene- 
mies are diſperſed, and ſcatter'd ſoon- 
& than with us; and which therefore 
we muſt ſtrive to encounter, by the 
advantages we have hitherto neg- 
leted; but which we may ſurmount 


| by making choice of a more lofty 
| fituation, 


: 


CHAP. III. 


How to prepare the ground for 
the Plantation. 


| ] Have already wiſh'd for a turfy 
+ ſurface, and which has not been 
broken up, orſowed of a long time, 


and have alledged my reaſons for it - 
B 3 But 


2x 
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Bnt now” in July, when the Eartilyg 
4s very dry and combuſtible, ployſ;/ 
up the ſwarth, and when 'tis veryſyq 
cruſty, diſpoſe the t#rfes in ſmallffe 
heapes , burn, and ſpread the aſhes; 
over the land, to be trenched inf,z: 
December or the Jannarytollowing.lſs, 
adyiſe you tolay your dryed materi-Jth 
als but mn little heaps, from an obſer-fin 
vation which I have made in Wilt-Is 
ſhire, and particularly the Downes of fr 
Salichury-plaine. that where they 
congelt too much together, the ex- 
ceſtive 7c and heat { which they re- 
quire to reduce them to aſhes ) overſiſt: 
burnes the earth, to the great pre-f 
Judice of thoſe ſalts, and ſpirits whichfo 
a more moderate fire would preſerve 
from evolition and flying away 3 an 
Inſtance of this we have in the Char-ff w 
ring of Wood for Coal, the ſmall duſtY : 
whereof 15a powerful ingredient tofſſe 
the improving of the roots of Trees, fo 
moderately made uſe of. [t 

The gronnd thus prepar'd ; wh 
VOu 


Vindicattd. 
arth fou begin to #rexch, contrive Fout 
lowþ#rges 16, as they nay run thwart 
verylyour +7//, that is, let the ridges paſs 
mali]#6m Eaſt to Weſt ; my teaſon is, be= 
{heeauſe the Vines ſtanding thus in 
d infranks, the rifing and ſetting of the 
18.15 will by this means paſs through 
er-Jthe intervals, which it would not do 
fer-lin the common poſture of North and 
#t-Jsonth ; for the Sun being low at its 
sofffirſt, and- laſt. appearance above the 
ey [Horizon (and at which time, by rea- 
ex-ffon of our foggs and miſts, We 
re-Fehiefly ſtand in need of his afft- 
'a ſtance ) thoſe rows which paſs from 
re-YNorth and Sorth, will ſhade one the 
ch other, and ſo hinder this material 
VeeffeF. Tt it be objected that Yimes 
an being ſo planted, loſe that at Noo#2, 
rf which they gaine in the Morning and 
aſt Evening; I reply, that the Sz atthe 
toFleaſon of ripenire, ts high enough 
5, ftor rows of Vizes of three foot di- 
ſtance, to ſhine upon, and dart its 
beams even over the very Plants, 
B 4. without 
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without theleaſt interception: where.| 1 
as upon 1ts riſg or ſetting , it would 1 
be almoſt totally Eclipſed by thell 


Collateral poſture of the oppoſitel 
ranges. | 


o_ — ww" 


CHAP. IV. 
How to Plant the Sets. 


MF He Ground:in this order , pre: 
.& pare,a meaſure of three foot , 
and by a line ſtrain'd, dig the Earth 
afoot deep or the ſingle ſpzt, clean: 
ing the Trench, and ſhoveling up the 
crumbs that the bottom be cleane, 
and the edges ſharp, which you muſt 
guide by your meaſure , that ſo all 
the trenches may be ofan equal ſize, 
This done, fit your Plants, L ayers, 
or Roots, fo prun'd both roots and! 
branches , that you leave not above 
two or three eyes of the young wood 
upon them. Then Plant them in 
the 


Cree 
uld 
the 
ſit 
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the bottom of your Trenches, ſoas the 
root may lie croſs. them , and ſome- 
what ſloping on a ſtrait line as near 
as may be gueſs'd. In this poſture, 
cover them three. or four 7zches 
with the mould : and order it ſo, as 
the upper part of your plant be two 
or , three inches lower than the 
ground , that when the ridges.come 
to be levell'd, the top of your ſets 
may be evex with the area. Thus 
proceed to plant them at the di- 
ſtance of two foot one from the 0+ 
ther , that ſo the ravges may have 
a yard jnterval between. This done, 
take long dung or. litter, and ſtrow 
it in the Trenches, of a reaſonable 
thickneſle to cover the Earth, and 
preſerve the roots from thoſe dry 
and .piercing winds which would 
otherwiſe infinitely prejudice them 
this will likewiſe maintain them cold 
and freſh in S4m-:mer, til) they have 
ſtruck and taken hold of their Statt- 
ons: Afﬀter this they will need no 
more 
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more for the preſent, but that you | t 
diligently haw, and cleanſe them | 
from weeds, before they come to | © 
ſeeds; and in this labour of hawing, | ' 
work a little of the ſides of your | |} 

| 


ridges with your inſtrument, towards 
the roots of your newly planted 
Vines, to comfort and eſtabliſhthem. 

This Diagram refers to the other, and 
diſtance of planting the ſets. 


— — — - = OY I— ——— 
no 


CHAP. V. 


How 70 dreſs. Prune, and Govern 
the Plantation. 


TY firſt pruning of the new {et 
Vineyard ſhall not begin be- 
fore the nes after. and then cut 
off all the ſhoots as near as you can 
poſibly, (paring only the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt vigorous to each root , 
which you ſhould leave with two 
_ ezes of young wood 5; and - let 
thenz 


Vindicdted. 


them reſt+ till 2ay the ſecond year 
after planting, and then be ſure to 
clear the roots of al collateral ſrckers, 
which do but rob, and exhauſt your 
ſets 3 and leave none, but what break 
out of thoſe two, or three eyes of the 
yJoung wood above mention'd, cont- 
tinuing your care to ſuppreſs the 
weeds, and in your hawing, to che- 
riſh the roots of your plants with 
ſome of your rzdge-earth ,as you were 
taught 1n the former Chapter, And 
thus you fhall alſo govern your 7ze- 
yard the third year, cutring oti all 
the ſhoots very cloſe in the fame 
Month, and {paring only the {tout- 
eſt, which is next the ground ; yet 
ſo, as you leave him not abovethree, 
or four eyes. This done, dig all your 
Vinezard , and lay it very level; but 
with great care, that in the work you 
do not cut, or wound any of the 
main roots with your ſpaces as for 
the younger roots, it is not {o ma- 
ware tftof thcy wil grow but the 


thick er, 
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thicker. It is1n this third year that | 
you may peradventure enjoy ſome | 
fruit of your labour , which if an- | 
ſwerable to your hopes, will admo- | 
ni{h you to provide for props, which | 
muſt be made of Hazel. 4ſh, or Oake, | 
about four foot in length , of the | 
thickneſs of a broom-ſtick,, which | 
being conveniently apply'd to the | 
North ſide of your plant, you ſhall } 
in May (rubbing off all the thieves | 
which ſpring from the Roots of the * 
plant, and leaving only ſuchas cone | ' 


from the ſtexz, and like tobearfrutt) 
bind up the ſhoots of thoſe three 
Ezes which you were order'd toleave 
as the moſt probable . to be bearery 
that year, as in jure you will difco- 


ver. When the fruit 1s of th=- {ize of , 


birding-ſhot , break off the branch- 
es with your hand, at the ſecond joyrt 
above the fruit; and tye the reſt to 
the prop © I ſay,you muſt breake, not 
ent your Vines , "becauſe wounds 


IN- 


4 
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made now with a kzfe * or ſharper+ | 
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inſtrument, are not ſo apt to heale 5 
1 and therefore the ſeaſon for this work 
. | is in the very heat of the day when 
, {| they are apt for conſolidation, with- 
h { outprejudice to the fruit. But it is 
, | not regularly, till the fowrth year 
a {| that you can expect any ſtore of 
) | fruit; when governing your Vize- 
- 

! 

} 


zard as before you are directed, faxl 
not of a due proviſion of props ſuf; 
ficient for your whole plax tation. 


CHAP. VI 


How toorder, and cultivate the Vine- 
_ yard after the fir{t four years, "till it 


needs renewing. 


; __— following years after the 
| firſt bearing , you will likely 
have three or four ſhoots to every 
Plant. In Faruary therefore, or De- 
cember prune all away fave the {tron- 
geſt , which you may leave jor a 


I ftandard 
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ſtandard about four or five foot high, 
cutting the reſt very cloſe to the 
body of the Mother-plant ; (I mean 
iuch as are {ma]l, and trithng ſþoots ) 
reſerving ſuch as you find about 
the bigneſs of an handſome reed , to 
which you ſhall leave two, or three 
eyes next the ground. Then apply 
a prop to every of your Vines , and 
tye to them the 1aſter-ſhoots, which 
you were order'd to leave four foot 
high, with ſome tender Oziers about 
one foot from the Earth, bending the 
top of theſe ſhoots to the next prop, 
about two foot from the ground, that 
ſo your raxks may ſtand inform of 
Arches, whileſt the ezes that you ſpa- 
.red now in drelſzng, ſhall the May 
following, be bound to the props for 
the next years bearing, to the great 
increaſe of your fruit: Then in May, 
or the beginning of June when the 
Ittie #476275 arc of rhe bigneſs before 
menyoned | py itos tne ſecond Joynt 
above the fruit, as you were here 


taught, 


_ _—_— | i 
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taught , but be careful to leave the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoot, to be the ſtandard 
plant of the year enſuing. ey 

In Arguſt , when the fruit begins 
to turn and ripex, break off ſuch 
ſhoots as you ſhall find too thick up- 
on thoſe you prun'd in May; but 
this work you muſt do with diſcre- 
tion.,and only ſo as to let in the Su 
for. the ripning of the over ſhadow- 
ed Cluſters, which you ought to 
leave skreer'd with ſome of the foli- 
age, as well to preſerve your fruit 
from the ſcorching of the Sn, by 
day, as the dews which fall in the 
night, to both whoſe invaſions it 15 
obnox10us. os 

And now obſerve, that the ftand- 


ards you laſt ty'd to the props at 2 


toot-high, and whoſe tops were bent 
to be next, will the following year 
be grown Ol4 wood: In the firſt 
Pruning ſeaſon therefore, or January 
after, remember to cut them cloſe to 


" avath 


the gronnd , ſupplyivg the places 
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' YVinezard an ordinary digging with 
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with the: ſtrongeſt oor of your 


young wood , which you left 4 foot 
high for the purpoſe, and which you 
mult order as you have been taught 
the year before; pruning the reſt at 


the very Earth, and leaving two eyes | 


to each af the —_— ſhoots ,, as is 
; Now glve your 


the ſame care of the 2aſter-roots,and 


permit your props to ſtand, 
We the more inſiſt upon an early 


pruning, to hinder their bleeding ; || 
_ though ſomeareof opinion, that this | 
ſyperfſuity of 7Yizes, preſerving the |} 


young and forward ſhoots the back- 


warder 1n Aprz/ , prevents the blaſts 


of May 3 for this canſe many will 
not cut their plants till 24arch , but 
they ſpend too much of their Vigour 
in theſg late ampntations , and areas 
much in danger of blaſting for want 


of competent {trength ta ſuppart the. 
tender ſMaots 5 whereas: prun'd in 


November, 


till the ſeaſon of this work, you may- 


November or the following moneth 5 


they never bleed, but being cut be- 


fore the riſing of the ſap,their wounds 
become hard and dry, and the ſpirits 
of the Plant kept ir, makes them 


| break out the more vigorouſly at the 


eyes , furniſhing the branches with 
proud and turgid brds. 


How, aud when to manure your 


Vineyard with Compolt. 


; Vt through often ſtirring , 


you find your Vineyard 
poor, (which the weakneſs of your 
crop Will ſoon diſcover) Prune your 


Vines as you are inſtruted 3 and 


ſpread good rotten dung mixt with 
lime, over the whole ground 3 let 
this Iye a full winter, that the ver- 
tue of it may be waſh'd into the 
Earth; and this way of Stercoration 
.C 1s 
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1s infinitely to be prefer'd, before the 
digging, and mingling it with your 
z0#uld: But if you will have it in 
perfection , lay your materials in a 
large heap, in ſome convenient place 
near your Vineyard: A layer of freſh | 
and zatural Earth , taken from the [11 
Surface,and another of dug, a pretty 
deal thicker ; then a layer of Earth 
again, and ſo ſucceſſively, mingling a 
load of /;me , to every ter loads of | 
dung,will make an admirable Compoſt 
for the purpoſe; But your Magazine | 
will require the maturity of two, or 
three years, and to be covered with | b 
the former qualified Earth , and ff 1 
ſomewhat ſhaded , ſo as neither }. 
the $yz too much draw fromit, nor |: 
. the violent rajzes, too much dilute 
1t, 

With this Compoſition , after 
you have ( as we advisd ) pru-f 
ned your YVines ( for which the 
moneths of Jamrary , and February 
may be allowed ) dung your whole Þ ( 

Fs Vinegard: 
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Vineyard 5 About thirty Loads I 
ſuppole may well dreſs an Acre 
but lay, and ſpread it equally, and 
then you may turn 1t in, witha 
ſlight digging , but:not too. deep 3 
and ſhall in a ſhort time find it as 
light and tractable as the freſheſt 
Farth , which property we aſcribe 
to the Lime. When this 1s done , 
re-eſtabliſh your props, and with 
your foot tread the Earth cloſe to 
theroots, to defend their fibers from 
the dry winds of March , which will 
even penetrate the looſer mould; 
but this work ſhould be performed 
ina dry , not in a wet ſeaſon; leſtthe 
Earth bind toofaſt, and for other ob- 


| yious reaſons. 


And thus I have ſhew'd how YVize- 
zards 1n England may be Planted, go- 
verned,and perpetuated with undoub- 


- | ted ſucceſs, omitting the leſs matert- 


al cxrioſities to the larger Yolumes , 
and thoſe who have more leaſure 
(I fear) than $k1!l. | 

Lp TQ 


T O 
The READER. 


EY the Reader be pleaſed to take 
notice 5 that I bave not only ents 
devoured to furniſh all lovers of theſe 
Plantations with the beſt Inſtruction; 
7 am able, concerning the choice, and 
propagation of Vines 3 but my ſelf al- 
ſo with ſo plentiful a Stock of Sets and 
Plants of a// thoſe Sorts, which 7 chief- 
Iy recommend , that thoſe who have a 
deſire to Store their Grounds , mu 
receive them of me at very reaſonable 
Rates. 


Mr. Roſe, | 

FJ On require of me ſome 
 Dire&ions concerning 
Making and Ordering of | 
Wi ines, to compleat , and a- 
dorn your Vineyard : Iſend 
you in this Paper the moi 
material things which [ have 
at any time gather d and ob- 
ſerv d;ſubje& nevertheleſs to 


the Animadverſions of rhe 


C 
more experienc'd; and there- | * 
fore you will do your ſelf |! 
right, to converſe with Q- | - 
thers (more vers dinthisar- | | 
gument) before you annex it | 

t 


to your Book. 


]. Evelyn. 


THE 


; VINTAGE 


Ather your Grapes when 
very plump, and tranſ- 
parent , which 1s when 
the Seeds or ſtones 

| come forth black, and 
clear, not Viſcons or clammy 3 that 
the /?al/ks begin to ſprivel at the part 
next the Branch, which is aſigneit 
has done feeding. Grapes therefore 
cannot be over-r7pe, and where they 

make the beſt Wines, the Cluſters 
nang till they are almoſt waſted, and 
the ſtalks near quite dry; asin Caray, 

and Greece, and even 1n France , 
they ſtay till the /eaf be ready to 

pe my” drop; 
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drop 3 nor do they much impair, 
though Fr-ſt or Rain do frequently 
ſurpriſe. them , provided it prove 
dry one Forinight , before Gathering 
t117e. 

It is beſt to ct, and not pull them 
from the Vine, the Moons decreaſe, 
and to put them in Baskets, each ſort 
apart,taking only the beſt-ripe,clean, 
and unbruis'd. 

In moſt places they tread them 
wita their naked Feet 1n a/at, pier- 
ced full of holes at the bottom , 
through which the Liqror runs into 
a Keeler, plac'd under it; but *tis bet- 
ter to void it as 'tis prejs'd out 5 bes 
cauſe it 1s found to carry with it too 
much of the #raſi, and grotler parts : 
Others heap in ſo many, that the ve- 
ry weight of the Ennctes prefs them- 
ſelves 3 and ?/ 75 1s that rare Lackry- 
Me made, which 15not obnoxious tg 
that ſurcharge of 177 ure, and barſſ- 
neſs winch the preiied Wines com- 
monly betray. 


If 


Vindicated ; 

It you would make Claret , let it 
remain with the Marc or mUSKS, till 
the tinGure be to your liking: But 
the Whiteare Tunn'd immediately , As 
ſoon as bruisd, where they perfe&t 


their fermentation and working. The 
beſt courſe is to fink a Basket into 


the preſſed Marc, and ſo to ſeparate 
the 2/ujt from the Hasks , and take 
out the pure Liqugy, only ; the reſt 


will remain bend ſub#ide,- and fink 


to the bottome of the reſſel , and 


may ſerve for Claret , or a ruder 
Wine. 

When the 1ite 1s Tun d, cloſe it 
immediately, and very accurately , 
fear not your Veſſel it well made; ftnc2! 
the force of the wor king (w hich mav 

potlibly continue ze, or tex dayes) 
will not violate 1t, as ſome imagine; 
and therefore imprudcntly leave the 
bung-kole open , to the utter los of 
its ſpirits; to prevent Winch there- 
fore.at the filling, leave 5: alf 4 fo0t Or 
more, void :; and for Claret ſome- 
what 
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what above, which repleniſh at te 
dayes end (when the fury of working 
15-o0ver) with ſome proper Wize that 
will not provoke it to: motion again. 
Fhis proceſſe muſt be frequently re- 
peated ifneed require ; for ew Wine 
wyl ſpend & waſt ſomeryhar, till it be 
pertect; yea even to the very Spring, 
asfar as April, leaving the more fe 
«ent, and groflecr parts inthe firſt. 

This is the manner of Lazeredoc, 
and Southern pirts of France ; but 
about Paris (which i the neareſt in 
eonſtitution to-our Country) they per- 
mit the Marc to abide in the Myſt 
ewo daycs, and as many nights for 
White Wine, and at the leaſt, a week 
for their Clarets. 

Some preſs their White Grapes by 
themſelves, and afterwards mix them; 
and yet even Re4 Grapes will make 
a White-wine , 1f timely freed of 
the Husk ; but the Colovr follows the 
nature of the hx5k , and muſt there- 
fare be treated according'y as to the 
period 
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period of receiving TinGure, by fre- 


quent taſting it , and experiment , 


till it be to your Eye, and Palats like- 
ing. But in this interim (left too 
much ſpirits ſhould evaporate) let an 
exact Cover of Wood(madelike the 
lid of a round box ) be fitted to your 
Vat, and to render it the cloſer, affiſt 
it with a /;-nen cloth, that it may be 
exaatly juſt, drawing out your 44ſt 
by a Spigot at the bottom of the 
Veſſel. In ſhort, (to avoid the many 
inconveniencies which happen to 
Wines by permitting them to abide 
too long macerating the Husks ) 'tis 
better'to daſh it witha little Art, by 
mingling ſome Red , or other Wine 
naturally charg'd,than adventure the 
ſpoiling of the hole , for this onely 
Circumftance, there being very few 
natural Jizes , but what have this 
aſhſtance , not to call it 4dultera- 
tron. 

In Ttaly they put the Hsks, and 
S tones together into that which 1s 
pre's'd, 
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preſs'd , and fo let it Work a fort- 


night, and then add a third part of 
Water , to render it leſs heady and 


ſtrong 5 but our Wines will by no. 


means ſupport this d4zIutiov. In ſome 
parts of France they Tur 1t when it 
has wrought in the Keelers, filling up 
(as wedelicrib'd) what works out the 


firſt three or four dayes with what | 


they ſqueeze from the Husks, which 
ſome think very practicable with us. 


Whileſt this Working and Filling 
continues,cloſe up carefully th2 North | 
Windows (if any) of your Cellar, leſt | 
it ſowre your Liquor 3 and about the | 
expiration of March, ſtop your Veſſel | 
for good and all. Some repleniſh | 
their Working Wines with water one- | 
ly,eſpecially, the lait time; provided | 
it exceed not a ®Pxart in a large | 


nantity : Others, roll their Casks 
about the Ce/ar to blend with the 


Lees,and after tew days re-fettlement, 


rack 1t off with great improvement , 


about the ſame fjeaſon, 


When 


am fins of wa fad kn A 6% oh nd AY Au, «a i... 
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When now your Muſt is Tunw'd,, 
preſs your fare ; this , though no 
delicate Drink , will yet keep long , 
and 1s proper to mingle with other, 


and give it the body you defire. Others 


prefer the caſting a convenient quan- 
tity of Fountain-Water on the Husks 
as ſoon as the beſt Wine 1s troddern , 
or forced out and Tunn'd; and there 
let it Colour, drawing, and {upplymg 
it by degrees , as long as tindwre, 
taſte and Virtue, remains good. Be 
very careful to empty the Yat of the 


| Backs as ſoon as ever your Water 
{ or mixrureis drawn, leftit give ſuch 
; artarngto your/Yat, as you Can never 
I free ttof again; and therefore by all 
1 means I adviſe you to have two 
1 Yefſels, that one of them alone may be 
| deſtin'd to this employ meat of mix- 


ing your Wines. 

The beſt expect to multiply 
Wine , is ( when all 1s ſaid) to 
fill your Yat with whote Grapes Or 
Cluſters , and three or jour dayes 
alter, 
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after, to draw out the Muſt , which 
will run off it ſelfe into. a 7eſſel plac'd 
by the Vat, and well ſtopp'd: After- 
wards, tread the Grapes, pouring in 


a good quantity of Water, and then. 


immediately adding the Aft that 
you before reſerved to works and 
ferment together : 'This 1s eſteem'd of 
all other the moſt approved way, 
and may promiſe a reaſonable good 
Wine, and fair fuccels. | 


To Purifte Wire. 


HUtuitinto your eel the planirgs, 
Rind carefully peel'd off; but firſt, 
boyl them in clear Water about an: 
houres ſpace, to extra&t theirgrank- 
eſs; then dry them perfealy well 
in the Sz or an Over: Leſle than 
one Byſhel of Chips 1s ſufficient to fire 
an whole Tyr of Wine; and it will 


ſet 


or Chips of green Beech, the | 


tp 
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ſet your #ize1n a gentle working, & 
purifie 1t in twenty four hours, giving 
1t agood and agreeable flavor. 
Theſe Chips may be wafhed again, 
and will ſerve the better, upon the 
like Occaſion, and eventill they are 
almoſt conſum'd. Let your Chips 
be plan'd offas long, and /arge, asyou 
can get them, and put them inat'the 
Bung-hole. Laſtly, 
__ Somedblcorate, and ſweeten their 
Wines (to prevent harſhneſſe) with 
Raiſins of-the $17, trodden into the 


Vat, and perhaps to good purpoſe 


a little plymp'd before 3 or boyling 
half the 244ſtina Veſſel a good hour, 
and [cumming it , tun it up hot with 


the other, 
About 4pril you may pierce your 
Wineto Drink, Ec. 


I could dilate much more :upon 


all theſe particulars, but theſe Rules 


are plaineand eaſe, and more:would 
be but ſ# perfiuors, Dilpole therefore 


of them .as you think fit. 


Fe 
y 
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By »nſt, they (ignifie the zewly | 5 
preſs'd Liquor, whilſt it ferwents or | 
remains 1n the Yat, and before it is | 
Tunn'd. 
By Harc, 15 meant the Husks ofthe || — 
Grapes when the Liquor 1s exprel5'd. 
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Note,that ſome inſtead of Treading, | ® 
ſqueeze the Bunches twixt their C 
K 

D 

Sk 


hands ; Others Preſs them inan 
i Engine hike a Cedar -preſs , put- 

ting the Cluſter into a Raif In 

_=_=_ or Bag of Hair-cloth. 
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